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Local Relief Plan 
Is Meeting Needs, | 
Says Mr. Gifford 


Federal Aid Might Lessen Ef-, 
forts of Communities, 
Head of President’s Or- 
ganization Asserts 





Declares Red Cross 


Will Help Miners 





| testify 


Representatives of Railway | 
Labor and Clothing Workers 
Associations Make Pleas for 
Government Aid 


The unemployed who are in need might 
well “be worse instead of better off,” if 
Federal aid is provided for their relief. 
Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment | 
Relief, declared Jan. 8 in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Manufactures subcommit- | 
tee which is studying legislation (S. 174 
and S. 262) to provide Federal aid for the 


unemployed. 

“It would seem thet the combined ei- 
forts of communities, counties and States 
can take care of the situation this Win-| 
ter.” he told the committee. “Should such 
community and State responsibility be) 
lessened by Federal aid, the sincere and 
whole-hearted efforts of the hundreds of 
thousands of volunieers engaged both in 
raising and sadmin:stering _ relief funds 
would doubtless be materially lessened. 
He declared further that the “effect ot 
Federal aid on Fedcrai Government credit 
should be considwied” 

Red Cross to Aid Miners 

Mr. Gifford told the Committee that the 
American Red Cross has set aside $1,000,- 
000 to help meet re.ief needs in the coal 
mining areas of West Virginia, Kentucky. 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

Asked if the Red Cross had adopted a 
policy different from that set out last 
year, Mr. Gifford replied that he thought 
the $1,000,000 -was a fund left over from 
the drought relief funds of last year. 

Questioned by Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Committee, and Senator Costigan (Dem.), 
ot Colorado, Mr. Gifford testified that his 
organization has nv definite information 
as to conditions of need throughout the 
country, but that this was left to the in- 
dividual communities. 

“Apparently you have made no survey 
ot the national situation which justifies 
you in advising this Committe of what 
are the national nceds,” Senator Costigan 
said. “Are you in a position to deal prac- 
tically with the problem without knowl- 
edge of the facts?” 

“If the local c»mmunities 
knowledge, that is all right,” 
Gifford. 

“Do you regard the unemployment Sit- | 
uation in the ccuntry as improving? 
asked the Colcrado Senator. 

“TJ don’t think it's improving,” was the} 
reply. 

Says Federal Aid Long Overdue | 

Donald R. Richberg. counsel of the Rai!- 
way Labor Executives Association, told the 
Committee that “the demand for Federal | 
relief of unemployment is already long | 
overdue. It shouid have been heard and | 
acted upon in the last Congress,” he de- | 
cleared. 

“The duty of the Congress to do al} 





have the 
replied Mr. 





| 
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Farm Price Level | 


At New Low Mark 


Value of Products 66 Per Cent 
* Of Pre-war Average 


The index of the general level of prices | 
to producers for farm products declined 
five points from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 and| 
reached 66 per cent of the prewar level, | 
setting a new low record, the Department | 
ot Agriculture stated Jan. 8. | 

The decline was attributable almost en- 
tirely to lower prices for meat animals, 
with grain and cotton and cottonseed oil 
holding above the low record set in Oc- 
tober, 1931, the Department said. Poul-| 
try products is now the only group above 
the prewar level, it was added. The De- 
partment’s summary of farm prices fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Dec. 15 index of the general level 
of farm prices on Dec. 15, 1931, was 66 
per cént of the 1910-14 average. This 
was five points below the index on Nov. 
15 and the lowest figure yet recorded 
for the general level of farm prices. The 
decline from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 was gen- | 
eral for all commodities except barley, 
hay, potatoes and apples though the 
magnitude of price increases for these 
crops was small and probably indicate 
nothing more than a tendency to steady. 

While all groups of commodities de-| 
clined from the Nov. 15 level, there were! 
two large and important groups which 
held above their previdus low points re- 
corded on Oct. 15, 1931. While the in- 
dexes of grain, and cotton and cotton- 
seed prices on Dec. 15-were five points be- 
low Nov. 15, grains were still six points 
above and cotton and cottonseed 3 points 
above their October low. 
dex declined 3 points from Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15, but at 120 per cent of the 1910-14 av- 
erage remains, as during the past three 
months, the only group above the base 
period level. 

The Dec. 15 low point for the general 
index is attributable almost entirely to 
the continued decline in the prices of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Mr. Dawes Plans to Resign 
As Ambassador to London 


Charles G. Dawes, American Ambasssa- 
dor to Great Britain, in a statement issued 
on Jan. 8, announced his intention to re- 
sign from his post after he has completed 
the general work which the American 
Government has assigned to him at Ge- 
neva as Chairman of the American Dele- 
gation to the General Disarmament Con- 


ference at Geneva next February. , 


Navy Replacements | 


Admiral Pratt Informs Senate | 


there is nothing in the terms of the naval 
| holiday to prevent the United States from 
|going ahead with a replacement program 
to build up its Navy up to the limits of 
the London treaty. 


;cumulative effect 


The poultry ins | 


Allowed by ‘Truce’ 


Group Such Construction 
Is Permitted 


HE Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs was told at a hearing Jan. 8 ‘that 





An extract of a letter written by the 


Secretary of State to the Navy Depart-| 


ment regarding the effect of the holiday 
on naval construction was introduced into | 
the record by Admiral William V. Prait, 
Chief of the Bureau of Operations, De- 
partment of the Navy, who was cailed to 
with respect to the bill (S. 51) 
which the Committee is considering. 

The letter stated: “In so far as can 
be seen, the proposed truce does not seri- 
ously affect the Navy. It permits the 
completion of ships, building or contracted 
for. It permits replacement building and 


2 
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Weakened Markets 
And Exchange Deter 
Trade With Europe: 


Depreciation of Exchange 
Also Is Pointed Out by 
Federal Specialist as Un- 
favorable Factor 


| 





The cumulative effect of the depression 
in weakening markets is the most im- 
portant among “many unfavorable fac- 


| tors” with which the trade of the United 
| States 


with Europe will have to cope 
during the coming year, R. M. Stephen- | 
son, Chief of the Department of Com- | 
merce’s European Division, points out in 
a survey of world economic trends. 

“Probably second in its deterrent influ- 
ence is the depreciation of exchange in 
several countries, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, and the restrictions generally en- 
forced on exchange dealings with the 
avowed purpose of cutting down ‘nones- 
sential’ imports,” he says. Other factors | 
are explained by MreStephenson as being 
campaigns to encourage the use of do-| 
mestic goods, the imposition of tariffs by 
Great Britain, and higher duties and | 
import quotas elsewhere. 

Seyere Competition Seen 

He predicts “particularly severe” com- 
petition within the European market, 
largely becauge of the desire to maintain | 
exports without regard to profits. Mr. 
Stephenson's statement follows in full | 
text: 

Trade statistics to the end of Novem- 
ber indicate that trade of the United 
States with Europe held up slightly bet- 
ter than our general trade in 1931, with 
imports from Europe declining somewhat 
less than our exports to that region, ac- | 
cording to a survey of European economic | 
conditions during 1931 by R. M. Stephen- | 
son, Chief, European Section, Department | 


| of Commerce. * 


For the 11 months the value of United 


| States exports to European countries was 


35 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930, and that of import was 
31 per cent less. The comparable decreases 
in total trade were 37 per cent for ex- 
ports and 32 per cent for imports. 
European Trade Outloook 

These trade statistics do not, of course, 
take into account Europe's immediate in- 
terest in our heavy purchases in extra- 
European areas, especially in the Far East, 
a large share in the profits of which ac- 
crue to Europe, according to Mr. 
Stephenson. 

In the coming year American trade with 
Europe will have to cope with many un- 
favorable factors, chief of which is the 
of the depression in 
weakened markets. Probabty second in its 
deterrent influence is the depreciation 
of exchange in several countries, espec- 
ially in Great Britain, and the re- 
strictions generally enforced on _ ex- 
change dealings with the avowed purposes 
of cutting down “nonessential” imports. 
The imposition of protective tariffs by the 
British government and higher duties and 
import quotas elsewhere together with 
an accentuation of campaigns favoring the 
purchase of domestic goods will also be felt 
adversely. Within the limits of this re- 
stricted market, competition will be par- 
ticularly severe, partially as the result of 
the price advantage enjoyed by low ex- 
change countries but largely because of 


| the urge to maintain exports almost with- 


out regard to profit. 

A return of confidence is essential to 
a general economic improvement in a de- 
pressed Europe, which awaits a pressing 
settlement of disturbing agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and financial problems, Mr. 
Stephenson stated. 

At the close of a year ended in great 
uncertainty, Europe found itself faced 
with a period when falling prices, re- 
duced industrial production, declining for- 
eign trade, credit shortage and rising un- 
employment were more marked than the 


| year previous, and whith were aggravated 


by international financial 
more or less absent in 1930. 
The year started out with problems re- 


comp<zications 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Proposed Surtax 


On High Incomes 


Called Inadequate F 


Heavier Tax in Low Bracket) 
And Selective Sales Levy| 
Needed, States 


Secretary of Treasury 


Assistant |% by Senator King ‘Dem.), of Utah. The 


Inquiry Requested 
In Federal Publicity 


r. Kings Submits Resolution | 
For Study of Activity in 
Executive Branches 


NFORMATION cn publicity activities 
of executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment is requested in a resolution (S. 
Res. 132) introduccc in the Senate Jan 


1esolution, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, follows in full text: 

Resolved, that tuc heads of the several 
executive departmcuts, independent es- 


Senate Approves | 
‘Amendments to _ 


Finance Measure 


| 

Tax Exemption Provision, 

Modified to Make Income 

From Securities Subject 
To Estate Levies 





Mone y Circulation 


Highest Since 1929 


Diminished Hoarding as Well | 
As Slow Business Viewed 
As Principal Causes 


is 


Rigid Economy 


Road to Relief, 
States President 


ays Public Need Have No 
Fear That Present Flood 
Of Extravagant Propos- 
als Will Pass Congress 


IMINISHED hoarding combined with | § 

somewhat more sluggish business |* 
acted to make the money in circulation 
increase at a slower rate during December 
than during the holiday seasons of recent 
years, but circuletion in December es- 
tablished a new high mark for the de- 
Lression, according tc statistical informa- 
tion furnished at tne Treasury Depart- | 


| Taxation of Losses on Sale of | the salaries paic them and the amount of 


tablishments and other executive agencies 
of the Government are requested to furnish 
te the Senate as soon as practicable full 


Declares Borrowing 
‘ iniormation with respect 


Has Been Difficult ia’ commicie 


|to (1) the employment by them of pub- 
| icity agents, the duties of such agents, 


Described _ | any incidental expGiditures made in con- 
eseribed = aS | rection with their work, (2) the mainte- 
|}rance by them ot bureaus of informa- 
tion and the total cost thereof, the num- 


Securities Is 
Unfair; General Sales Tax 





Loans Made Available gy trade usually causes 
N ~™ 
To Stock Land Banks 


larger demands for money, the slow in- 
crease in circulation is taken as partial 
|confirmation of preaictions that holiday 
| buying was being done with money which | 





Change Adopted to 
~ ‘ * : ments. Additiona' statistical information 
States to Obtain Help im) simnisied follows: 
Maintaining Existing Sys-| The per capita circulation of money | 


increased 89 cents during the month olf 


Points to Cooperation 


Promised by Leaders 


Permit | bad been hoarded, according to oral state- Reduction in Expenditures of 


Government and _ Stability 
Of Federal Finance Funda- 


| provide 


;ment of the United States 


Viewed as Impractical 





N. Y., Jan. 8—The addi- 
tional revenue needed By the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot be obtained by merely 
increasing the income tax rates on in- 


New York, 


comes in the upper*brackets, Arthur A. } 
Ballantine, the Assistant Secretary of the | 


Four Per Cent Beer 


Treasury, declared in an address here to- 
night before the New York State Bankers’ 
Association. Large incomes are no longer 


there and can not be made to produce 


the needed revenue, he said. 


The suggestion that the deduction for | 


losses on sales of securities should be 
eliminated is unfair, Mr. Ballantine as- 
serted. 
Government has collected much revenue 
from the gains on corresponding trans- 


| actions, he pointed out. 


The general sales tax is impracticable 
because of the enormous administrative 
difficulties involved, Mr. Ballantine be- 
lieves. 


Through all the past years the} 





Problems of Sales Tax 


Retracing the proposed increases in in-| 


ceme and miscellaneous tax rates which 
the Treasury Department recommended to 
Congress, Mr. Ballantine asserted that no 
one had suggested that these plans would 
excessive revenues and no one 
had offered an atternative plan which 
would furnish an equal amount of money 
for the task of balancing the budget. 

“The payment of additional taxes at 
this time is the payment of insurance 
against losses which would vastly out- 
weigh the premiums,” Mr. Ballantine 
said. 

Explaining why the deficit must be 
wiped out and the budget balanced, Mr.. 
Ballantine declared, “the necessary bor- 
rowing has been accomp*ished thus far, 


but all bankers will agree that the task | 


has not been easy.” His address follows 
in part: 
Says Budget Must Be Balanced 

“The financial problem of the Govern- 
today is to 
eliminate the deficit and get back to a 
balanced budget. Without taking into 
account additional revenue through recom- 


mended legislation, the deficit is esti- 
mated at $2,123,000,000 for the current! 
year and at $1,417,000,000 for the 1933) 
year. 


“Expenditures resulting in these deficits, 
of course, include expenditures for the 
debt retirement required by law. The 
excess of current expenditures over reve- 
nues must be met by borrowing. That 
emergency condition cannot be allowed to 
continue and every citizen, whatever his 
state or occupation, has a vital interest 
in putting an end to it. 

“In a large way the conditicn of the 
Treasury today is due to effects of the 
war. As a result of the war annual ex- 
penditures for the service of the debt and 
for veterans have been increased by 
amounts aggregating more than twice the 
total amount of prewar annual expendi- 
tures of the Government for all pur- 
poses. 

Post-war Revenues Decline 

“Post-war industrial 
activities were at a high level due in part 
to deficiencies in many commodities and 


products, and to unusual market condi- | 


tions resulting from the war. These post- 
war activities yielded very large tax re- 
ceipts, and their subsidence has con- 
fronted us with greatly diminished reve- 
nue and with emergency and 
expenditures. We are only now liquidating 
certain economic effects of the war. Serv- 
ice and sacrifice which this process in- 


volves should be accorded with the war-| 


time spirit of courage and unity. 

“The administration proposes that we 
get rid of the deficit. The deficit for this 
fiscal year can not be wiped out by any 
practicable measures, but in the coming 
fiscal year additions to the public debt 
can and should be ended. The adminis- 
tration proposes the adoption by Congress 
at this time of measures which should for 
the current year lessen the deficit; in the 
succeeding fiscal year, altogether elim- 
inate borrowing for current expenditures, 
exclusive of statutory debt retirement, and 
in the second succeeding fiscal year bal- 
ance the budget including such retirement. 
We believe that the attainment of these 
objectives is essential for the financial se- 
curity of our Government. We believe 
that this program can be attained with- 
out undue hardship for 
without prejudice to full business recovery 
upon which the complete solution of the 
financial problem depends. We ask gen- 
}eral support for the program of putting 
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Majority of Private High Schools 


WBARLY three-fourths of the private 
+‘ high schools and academies in the 
United States are under some type of 
| denominational control, Carl A. Jessen, 
specialist at the Federal Office of Edu- 
| cation, announced orally Jan. 8. More 
| 

| 


than half of them are Roman Catholic 
in affiliation. The following additional 
information was made public: 

The Office of Education has received 
reports from 2,760 privately-controlled 
high schools and academies. The en- 
| rollment now stands at 309,052 pupils. 
| During the past 25 years the number 
of nonsectarian schools has fluctuated 
| from time to time but without any sig- 
| nificant change. However, the number 
| of students registered in them increased 
| nearly 60 per cent during the period. 

From more than 14,000 test scores of 
pupils in the denominational and inde- 





pendent schools, Leonard V. Koos, mem- 
ber of the Secondary Education Survey, 
found that pupils in the denominational 
schools excel] those in the public schools 
slightly in mental ability, while those of 
the independent schools are distinctly 
superior mentally. Another 40,000 tests 
analyzed by the Educational Records 
Bureau showed the same results. 

It was found that measured by intelli- 
gence tesis, 62 per cent of the pupils in 
independent schools who were studied 
are recruited from the upper fifth of a 
norma! distribution of American chil- 
dren. 

In spite oi the high rating of achieve- 
ment by these students, it was held 
doubtful that the academic superiority 
of independent school pupils is as great 
as their intellectual superioriity war- 

\ rants. 


and commercial | 


relief | 


taxpayers and/ 


Are Found to Be Denominational 


ber and kinds of publications emanating 
jiom such bureaus. and the annual cost 
of such publications. and (3) the annual 
cost to them of sending representatives of | 
such publicity agencies or bureaus of in- | 
formation to conferences and meetings | 
throughout the United States and foreign | 
countries. 


Advocated as Senate 


Hearings Are Opened 


Arguments Are Presented | 
For Manufacture and Sale | 
As Means of Checking, 
‘Contempt of Law’ 











The need for amendment of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act to permit the man- 
ufacture and sale of beverages such as 
beer with an alcoholic content up to 4)} 
per cent was urged. Jan. 8, at a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, marking the first 
Committee consideration given to the sub- 
ject of prohibition in the current session | 
of the Senate. 

The hearing concerned two bills intro- 
duced by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, one, (S. 436) amending the 
National Prohibition Act to enable the 
| manufacture and sale of beer of 4 per cent 
alcoholic content, and the other, (S. 2473) 
amending the same statute by increasing 
the permissible alcoholic content of such 
beverages to 3 2/10 per cent by weight. 
| The latter measure also requires that such 
beverages shall be manufactured from the 
products of American farms. 


Educator and Physician Heard 


In addition to Senator Bingham, Prof. 
| Yandell Henderson, of Yale University, 
and Dr. Charles Norris, chief medical ex- 
aminer of the City of New York, joined 
in urging enactment of legislation to re- 
duce the drinking of “hard liquor” and 
change the “growing contempt for law” 
|claimed to have been born of the present 
prohibition laws. 

Senator Bingham was asked by Chair- 
man Metcalf to open the hearing by ex- 
plaining his bills and how they would 
amend the National Prohibition Act. 

The bill (S. 436), the Connecticut Sen- 
ator said, would substitute the words “not 
more than 4 per cent” for the one-half of 
1 per cent limitation now in the law. He 





tems of Rural Credit 


The bill (S. 1) creating a reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation, underwent nu- 
merous changes at the hands of the Sen- 
ate, Jan. 8 in the second day that the 
measure was undcr consideration. 


Several amendments, offered by Senator | 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, in charge | 
of the bill for the Committee on Banking | 


and Currency, were accepted, as was each 
amendment, offerea by 
tors, that reached a vote. No record votes 
were demanded, and the Senate prepared 
to go ahead with the pill on the suc- 
ceeding day, Jan. 9, while agreeing to 
cispense witn its usual morning hour. 


Early Vote Is Expected 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, assistant 
majority leader, and Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, minority leader, 
opinion that a vote can be had after 
another day of consideration, so that con- 
ferences with the House over changes in 
the bill may be held early next week. 
Neither Senator fext certain, however, that 
all of the controversial subjects were out 


|of the way. 


Among the amendments adopted was 
one by Senator Reed ‘(Rep.), of Pennsyl- 


| vania, modifying the tax exemption pro-| 
| Vision so that income from securities sold 
| by 


the corporation would be subject to 
cstate or inhcritance and gift taxes. An- 
other addition to the bill was by Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, which 
makes the loans of the corporation avail- 
able to livestock and agricultural credit 
corporations and to Federal and joint 
stock and land banks. 


Loans Available to States 


A series of three amendments by Sen- 
ator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Min- 
nesota, accepted by the Senate will make 
loans available to States for’use in main- 
taining existing systems of rural credit. 
These amendments allow the States to 
pledge their own bonds in obtaining funds 
from the corporation. 

A provision in the bill prohibiting ac- 


of foreign origin, except those from Can- 
ada, as collateral for loans, was modified 
so that no foreign securities may be ac- 
cepted as collateral. 

Upon request of Senator Walcott, the 
Senate struck out the provision of the 
bill as reported by the Committee which 
would have amended section 14, subsec- 
tion (F) to give the Federal reserve bank 
the right to purchase or sell acceptances 
of the Federal intermediate credit bank. 


Rediscounting Prohibited 


In the same way, the Senate eliminated 
a Committee provision amending section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act and sub- 





said that it would affect not only beer 
or beverages from grains, but cider and 
fruit juices as well. 

Would Prohibit Saloons 


The amendment which accompanied the 
bill, Senator Bingham said, was designed 
to prevent a reopening of the saloon. The 
amendment requires original packages that 
may not be opened in a public place ex- 

| cept a legitimate hotel and restaurant and 
then only with meals. 

Senator Bingham reviewed the history 
of the one-half of 1 per cent idea for 
the committee, tracing it to an origin as 
a revenue measure. He asserted that the 
alcoholic content was placed as low as 
possible to increase the volume to be taxed. 
There was no connection between the pro- 
portion of one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 


] 
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Early Vote on Tariff 
In House Is Decided 


Bill Said to Restore Right of 
Congress to Fix All Rates 


The tariff bill (H. R. 6662), agreed upon 
by the conference of Representatives of 
the House majority and the Senate mi- 
nority and amended in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, was consid- 
ered in the House on Jan. 8, with an un- 
derstanding for a vote in that body 
on Jan. 9. (The majority report of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 





on this bill is published in full text on| 


| page 2.) 

It was brought up in the House under 
| a special rule, adopted after an hour's 
| debate, and the Speaker of the “louse, 
| Representative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
|Tex., explained orally the House would 
devote the day to general debate and pass 
| the bill before adjournment Jan. 9, send- 
jing it over to the Senate. 

Called Up by Mr. Pou 

| Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, 
N. C. Representative Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., in a speech told the House 
the measure is not a tariff bill at all be- 
cause of the absence of any rate changes. 
He said it is a gesture at best, and Con- 


| 


land playing politics in a great national 


} emergency. 
| Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
| Jasper, Ala., defended the bill as restor- 
| ing to Congress its original power to de- 
| termine all tariff rates, instead of vesting 
|}authority in the President to take final 
|action on the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
|mendations. The consumers’ counsel, he 
| said, would represent “all the people” and 

| the international economic 


|to promote friendly tariff relations among 
} nations. 

| The rule was then adopted, by 214 nays 
| and 174 nays, one present. Representative 
| Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., calied 
\ 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


The rule was called up in the House by | 


|gress ought not to be making gestures | 


conference | 
| proposed is with a view to preventing un- | 
| fair and retaliatory tariffs abroad and} 


| stituted for the Committee 
| language that prohibits the Federal re- 
serve bank from either purchase or redis- 
}count of obligations of the corporation, 
The language placed in the bill was: 
“Such obligations shall not be eligible for 
discount or purchase by Federal reserve 
banks.” 

Objection was entered by Senator Reed 
to provisions of the bill contained in sec- 
tion 5(A) relating to purchase of ac- 
ceptances and he proposed the following 
amendment, which was agreed to: 

“All drafts and bills of exchange ac- 
;cepted shall be in terms payable in the 
| United States in currency of the United 
| States, and in addition thereto drafts or 
bills of exchange shall at all times be 
fully secured by American securities de- 
posited as collateral or guaranteed by 
American banks or trust companies of un- 
doubted solvency.” 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
who heretofore has complained about 
“undue haste” in handling the bill, told 
the Senate that the Committee having 
the legislation in charge had ignored agri- 
culture in providing reiief plans. 

“The Senate ought to know,” he said, 
“that the testimony heard by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was the tes- 
timony of interested parties. There was 
not a single representative of agriculture 
called, nor was there a banker before the 
Committee who aids in the financing of 
agriculture.” 

The Wisconsin Senator 
ietters and telegrams, the signers of which 
he did not disclose They showed, he de- 
clared, that there was little support fo 
the general program. Some of them, he 
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individual Sena- | 


were of the) 


December, rising from $44.46 on Nov. 30 to 





| high point of post-war inflation, October, | 
i920, when money in circulation amounted 
| to $5,698,214,000. I: was $758,000,000 higher 
| than on Dec. 31, 1930. 


_ Statutory Safeguards 





| $45.35 on Dec. 31, while the total amount); = 2 ———— 
| in circulation increased from $5,534,557,262 President Hoover declared in 

| to $5,648,304,333. The increase amounted statement ‘ssued Jar . tl = . 
|to slightly more thar 2 per cent com-|) 0 ®)* ms amt PUES Ses 
pared with 4.9 per cent in December, 1930, | ents of leaders of the House and Senate 
when bank failures were stimulating | @Uring the iast week show a real nonpar- 
faapding. | oe to — bem: 
Money in circulation at the close of | are O SSSUre lhe COU ms 
1931 was less than $50,000,000 below the | the balancing of Federal expenditures and 

income for the next fiscal year. 

With such assurances, the President said 
he did not believe there was any ground 
| for apprehension by the public from the 
| “flood of extravagant proposals” in Cone 

> ae oe — —_ od plo oem which he 
estimated called for implied increases of 
Shipping Board Funds over $40,000.000,000 within the next five 
| years. The President said, however, that 
| rigid economy is the real road to relief. 
re ee are e on | Saying that State and local governmen- 
| tal expenditures in the country aggregate 
| about $9,000,000,000, Mr. Hoover pointed 
;out that the Federal Government itself 
| often helps to increase these expenses by 
: seprupriating money to be matched by 
| States. 
Regulations Governing Use) “The result," he stated, “is pressure 
2 | upon State officials by the groups who will 
Of Monevs Inapplicable | receive benefits from these expenditures 
‘ . ‘a and makes them the unwilling victims of 
Under Present Laws, Says | increased government costs.” His state= 
c 1 ¢ ; 1 » ment follows in full text: 
omptrolier Genera Need of Economy 
—— ——. I wish to emphasize to the full extent 
\ aa? eee of wore eer pe gps hs od —— the ee as a funda- 
ay ordinarily apply to the use of pusy-| menia oO recovery, the utmost econom 
lic moneys is not required of the United of governmental expenditure of all kinds. 
| States Shipping Board by the General| Our people must realize that government 
fap Sdieees are precioded by extoning bnw| pan the annie ther con nek 
S ¢ y exis f u > scale that was possible in time: 
from supplying such safeguards, it was}of great prosperity. = : 
| asserted Jan, 8 in a report from the The developments of the past weelg 
|Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, to|should give great assurances to the coun+ 
hye states that it has recently ce omnes mg ree - tt a 
. rt states s re y 1 emocratic leaders.o 
|‘beconre evident that many members of} ate and House show a real” bape teats 
Congress have assumed the usual regula-|cetermination in cooperation with the 
tions were being applied, and suggests Administration to assure the country of 
that “the very wide latitude claimed, and|the balancing of the Federal expenditures 


exercised, by the Shipping Board in the/ and income for tie fiscal year beginning ~ 


ceptances by the corporation of securities | 


amendment | 


read numerous | 


use of public moneys” has not been 


| brought clearly to their attention. 
Accountability Avoided 
| Although the Board itself is subject to 
|the regulatory statutes and is accountable 
|for its uses of public moneys the same as 
|other Federal agencies, Mr. McCar] states 
that it “avoids such regulatory control 
and accountability by operating through 
its corporate creature—the Fleet Corpo- 
ration.” 
| A summary of the report follows in full 
| text: 
| It is possible there has not been brought 
clearly to the attention of the Congress 
the very wide latitude claimed, and exer- 
cised, by the Shipping Board, in the use| 
of public moneys. The Board itself, as 
other Federal agencies, being subject to 
regulatory statutes and accountable for 
its uses of public 
regulatory control and accountability 
operating through its corporate creature— 
the Fleet Corporation. Thus it is that the 
large amounts annually appropriated for 
the support of this major activity, and 
ostensibly for uses of the Board, are for 
the most part diverted by the Board to 
; its corporation, officered by 


escapes all regulatory statutes and ac- 
countability for such public moneys. 
Safeguards Not Possible 


For instance, as to purchases involving} 


the uses of public moneys the Board as- 
serts that if done through its corporation 
there is no requirement 
petition or to purchase from the low bid- 


der notwithstanding section 3709, Revised | 


Statutes. Its attitude is the same as to 
all other statutes that the Congress in the 
light of its vast experience has seen fit to 
enact with a view to eliminating favoritism 
and fraud in the doing of the public busi- 
ness and to give citiens a fair and equal 
opportunity to bid for public work. 

It has recently become evident that 
many members of the Congress have as- 
sumed the General Accounting Office was 
not only authorized to do so, but was re- 
| quiring observance of regulatory statutes 
in connection with the uses of appropri- 
ated moneys by the corporation. 
is not the condition. 

The mistaken view seems to prevail in 
the Congress that through an effective 
| 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Future of Synchronized Radio 


‘Ty.O DETERMINE the success or fail- 
ure of experiments in synchronized 
operation of broadcasting stations, and 
to decide the future status of this phase 
| of radio broadcasting, the Federal Radio 
Commission will hold special hearings 
Jan. 13, it was stated orally Jan. 8 at 
the Commission. 
| The hearings will involve Stations 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn., and WBAL, 
Baltimore, Md., which have been oper- 
ating synchronously with Stations 
WEAF, New York, and WJZ, New York, 
respectively, during the last few months. 
The Commission will determine whether 
their experiments have proved success- 
ful enough to warrant renewal of 
licenses for this type of operation. 

The following information was fur- 
nished: 

Engineers of the Commission have 
kept in touch with operations of the 
four stations, and have received regu- 
lar reports on experiments. The Com- 
mission feels, however, that men who 
have been actual operators of the sta- 





To Be Decided by Commission 


tions should explain what results have 
been obfained. 

It is hoped that evidence brought out 
will determine whether a synchroniza- 
tion system may eventually be employed 
throughout the country, reducing much 
objectionable interference and relieving 
overcrowded channels. 

The problem of operating broadcast- 
ing stations or the same frequency with 
exact or partial synchronization has 
been given attention by several broad- 
casting and engineering organizations. 
Many experiments have been carried 
on, and the engineering division of the 
Commission has cooperated. 

Stations WTIC and WEAF operate 
one-half time on 660 kilocycles with 
50,000 watts power. Stations WBAL 
and WJZ, with 10,000 and 30,000 watts 
power, respectively, operate on 760 kilo- 
cycles one-half time. The four stations 
during the other one-half time operate 
on frequencies not shared by other sta- 
tions. 

' mally share time on 1,060 kilocycles. 


‘ 


moneys, avoids such} 
by | 


members of | 
the Board, and by such diversion the Board | 


to obtain com-} 1 
crease of Government expenditure during 


| committees. 


Such } 


|‘audit and enforcement of regulatory laws! 


| people will, 





tations WTIC and WBAL nor- | 


vuly 1. The amount of taxes we will need 
to impose for this purpose will depend 
entirely upon what further cuts we can 
make in Government expenditures, 


Budget Reductions 


The budget before Congress represents 
a reduction of $360,000,000 in Federal ex- 
penditures for the next fiscal year. I 
shall wélcome any ‘urther reduction which 
can be made and still preserve the proper 
and just functioning of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. With the general realization of 
the necessity of reductions in expendi- 
tures we should also at last be able to 
dring about the wholesale elimination of 
overlapping in tne Federal Government 
eureaus and agencies which will also con- 
tribute materially to the program of 
economy. 

With this program we are thus assured 
that we can maintain the full stability 
und credit of the Federal Government 
by no increase in the public debt after 
covering the deficit of this fiascal year 
and no further increase after July 1 next. 

' Limit of Borrowing 


The balancing of next year’s expendi- 
ture and receipts and the limitation of 
borrowing implies the resolute opposition 
to any new or enlarged activities of the 
Government. With the assurances which 
have now been given from the leaders in 
Congress I do not believe there is any 
ground for apprehension by the public 
from the flood of extravagant proposals 
which have been introduced there. It is 
true that these bills would imply an ine 


the next five years of over $40,000,000,000 
or more than $8,000,000,000 per annum. 
The great majority of these bills have 
been advanced by some organization or 
some sectional interest and are little likely 
to see the light of day from congressional 
They do, however, repre- 
sent a spirit of spending in the country 
which must be abandoned. I realize that 


| drastic ecorg ny requires sacrifice of large 


hopes of expenditures promoted by such 
interests. However, I appeal to their 
sense of patriotism in these times not to 
press their demands. They should with- 
draw the pressures upon Governmental 
officials. 

Local Expenditures 


Rigid economy is a real road to relief, 
to home owners, farmers, workers, and 
every element of our population. The 
proposed buget of Federal Government ex= 
penditures for the next fiscal year amounts 
to about $4,000,000,000 of which over $2,< 
800,000,000 is for debt, military and vet- 
eray;is services, and nearly half the balance 
is for aid to employment in construction 
work and as aids to agriculture. 

It is worth noting that the State and 
local government expenditures of the 
country amount to nearly $9,000,000,000, 
The Federal Government itself ofttimes 
contributes to increased State and local 
expenditures by appropriations requiring 
a matching of money by the States. The 
result is pressure upon State officials by 
the groups who will receive benefits from 
these expenditures and makes them the 
unwilling victims of increased Governe= 
ment costs. 

Our first duty as a Nation is to put our 
governmental house in order, national, 
State and local. With the return of prose 
perity the Government can undertak? cone 


; structive projects both of social character 


and in public improvement. We cannot 
squander ourselves into prosperity. The 
of course, provide against 
distress but the purpose of the Nation must 
be to restore employment by 
recovery. The reduction in, governmen! 

expenditures and the stability of Gove 


|ernment finance is the most fundamental 


step towards this end. It can contribute 
greatly to employment and the 


of prosperity in agriculture. That ‘? 


be our concentrated purpose, 
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In Foreign Bond | 


Issues Explained 





Harry C. Breck, at Senate 
Inquiry, Says That Son of | 
President Leguia, of Peru, | 
Received Commission 








It is customary for commissions to be) 
paid promoters by New York, investment) 
houses for securing foreign loans, and 
this is particularly true in the case of 
loans to Latin American countries, Harry | 


; Jan. 7, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1952— 
Fe 


Promotion Costs To War Treaties 
Ratified by Senate 





Treatment of Prisoners 
Wounded Are Covered by 


Their Provisions 


The Senate in open executive session, | 
ratified two international conven- | 
1929, 
one of which relates tc treatment of pris- 


tions signed at Gcneva, July 27, 
oners of war and the other to ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the wounded and 
sick of armies in tie field. 
also confined various nominations. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Which reported the two treaties fa- 
vorably, explained that Executive E (71st 
Congress), dea:ing with prisoners of war is 
an extension of provisions made some 


The Senate | 


C. Breck, a member of the firm of J. & W.| vears ago, represents enlargement of terms 


Seligman and Company testified Jan. 8) nq conditions. In the message of trans- | 


at the hearing being conducted by the| mission of the treaty’to the Senate 4rom 
Senate Finance Committee under the) the President, it wus pointed out that the 
Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19) on for-| convention is “intended to supplement and 
eign loans floated in the United States.| extend the reguiaticns annexed to the 
Appearing with Mr. Breck were Frederick| Hague Convention of 1907 relating to the 


8 were George Murnane, of Lee, Higginson | war.” 

& Co., and Ray Morris, of Brown Brothers,! Jt is pointed out further that the con- 

Harriman & Company. 
Through an interchange of questions) ships of prisoners of war by developing 


and answers, Senator Johnson (Rep.), Of|the principles which inspired the inter- | 


Arguments Are Presented 
For Manufacture and Sale 
As Means of Checking 
‘Contempt of Law’ 





vention is intcudeda “to mitigate the hard- | 


a 


effects of hard liquor on the boy’s consti- 


tution and especially on his outlook on life | 
|}are bad. 


This would not perhaps be as 
generally accepted, but I believe it is true 
that the effects of beer in such quantities 
as any normal boy would consume it are 
harmless. Personaly I am inclined to 
think that in a time when nerves are as 
high strung as at present the effect woud 
be good. I have had many more cases 
in recent years of nervous breakdowns 
among the students than we had in the 
past. The social life has been in many 
ways abnormal, as a result of the hard 
liquor, mostly bad, which circulates today 
If good beer were available we should un- 
doubtedly return gradually to the simpler 
and easier social relaxation that was as- 
sociated in the past with college life. 
“It is adangerous thing anda very omi- 
nous thing for the future of the country 
to have its future leaders living at the 
high tension at which boys today are liv- 


ing and trained under a system which 


gives them unconsciously a deep-seated Pacific coast for exercises in preparation | 


contempt for law.” 
Yandell Hendersen, professor of applied 


physiology, Yale University, followed Sen-| squadron is in China and two are on the, 


ator Bingham with a detailed scientific 


discussion of what ecnstitutes intoxicating | 


liquor in fact. He said that “no beverage 
in common usage is drunk in such amount 
that less than the equivalent of 60 to 80 


cubic centimeters of absolute alcohol 
absorbed into the blood in an hour, can 
properly be denominated as intoxicating.” 


Intoxication Considered 


He explained thet the amount of alcohol 
required to intoxicate an individual dif- 
fers. He pointed cut, also, that different 
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loans in which the firm had had an) jaws and customs of war on land and the 
proximately $415,000 had been paid to Juan| condition of the wounded 
They were offered to the American public,| gates were assisted by officers of the 
before the Committee. He submitted fig-| 

Advocated as Senate 
and as subsidiary distributors in $1,288,- 
was $1,516,000,000. 
sidiaries, $77,000,000, a total of $227,000,- 
$22,000,000. The total number of issues! genator Bingham read a letter from 
various issues with respect to amount, pur-| enforcement.” The letter said that at no 
$35,000,000 on Oct. 24, 1928, Mr. Breck told Sieh ob Staats Baestnae 
moters which included in addition to 
man & Company named T. V. Salt. Pay- 
which he admitted was a higher com-| 
knowledge of the personnel of the group 
stated, they were committed to F. J. Lis- 
tries, it was said. 
Lisman firm, to which the reply was in 
Company, S.-A. Maginnis, reached Peru 
Breck stated. Mr. Maginnis then cabled | 

the result would be vastly different.” 
“whether the proceeds of these loans were| The witness cited the habits of Amer- 
simplification of the debt structure of | @f- 
arated railroads, and some highways. Mr. | the bar where the hard liquors are sold.” 
withdrawn from further Peruvian fi- 
matter which had been arranged among 
from F. J. Lisman & Company. 
business,” to which Mr. Breck replied that 
it to us. After we had embarked upon 

Courts: Court Decisions— 
Describes Negotiations 


California, was told by Mr. Breck of the/ national conventions of The Hague, par- 
details of a number of the Latin American | ticularly the convention relative to the 
interest, partcularly a seres of three loans! yegulations annexed thereto.” 
to Peru totaling $100,000,000 in 1927 and| Executive F (71st Congress) revises the 
1928, upon which a commission of ap-| convention for the amelioration of the 
: ; and sick of 
Leguia, son of the then President of Peru.| armies in the field, signed at Geneva in 
The bonds are now in default, according | 1906. In the consideration of this con- 
to the testimony offered, the interest aS/ yention, it is pointea out in the message 
of April 1, 1931, not having been paid.|of transmittal, the United States dele- 
Mr. Breck stated, at prices above 90 and| Army and Navy. 
are currently quoted at around seven. 
Tells of Transactions F P ¢C B 
Mr. Strauss appeared as the first witness | our er ent eer 
ures showing that his firm had appeared | 
as originators in $144,000,000 of foreign 
security issues, as original participants in 
$83.000,000 originated by other houses; | Hearin s Are 0 ened 
494,000. , | 2 p 
Their total gross profits, he said, on the! 
three classes were $1,321,265. The total 
face amount of the three classes of issues) 
The geographical distribution, the wit- 
ness said, was as follows: In Latin Amer- 
ica, as originators, $128,000,000; as origi- 
nal participants, $22,000,000, and as sub- 
000; in Europe, as originators, $16,000,000; , ee 
as original participants, $61,000,000, and} [Continued from Page 1.] 
as subsidiaries, $991,000,000, a total of| and the question of what constitutes in- 
$1,059,000,000; in Japan, as subsidiaries,| toxicating liquor in fact. 
me Gave as 41. | Clarence W. Mendell, dean of Yale Col- 
Purpose of Loans | lege, supporting the eee for legalized 
: eer as OMe means of improving the “at- 
Mr. Strauss brought out details of the titude of the coming generation toward law 
pose of the loan, spreads and profits. time have boys been subj Loe 
In explanation of the Peruvian loans, | stant “aaneer of 0 ae po 
which were for $15,000,000, issued March’ disaster” as under the “hard liquor situ- 
16. 1927; $50,000,000, Dec. 27, 1927; and) ation” of the present day. 
Senator Johnson that the transaction had 5 
come to his firm from F. J. Lisman &|, “There can hardly be any doubt, 
Company, of New York, charged with a think,” Dean Mendel! wrote “that the 
commission to be paid to a group of pro- 
Juan Leguia, a New York lawyer, S. A. 
Maginnis, former United States Minister 
to Bolivia; Harold Bolster, now de- 
creased; and an employe of F. J. Lis- 
ments were respectively, $415,000; $40,000; 
$67,373, and $10,000, he said. This rep- 
resented, according to the witness, about | 
0.5 per cent of the total of the loans, 
mission than is usual in such cases. 
Sale of Bonds Abroad 
It was explained by both Mr. Strauss! 
and Mr. Breck that their firm had no 
of promoters and no knowledge that Juan 
Leguia was a member of the group until 
some time after they fad entered into| 
negotiations for the loan. Then, it was 
man to take the issue and so they pro- 
ceeded to purchase the bonds and sell 
them to the public. Twenty-six per cent 
of the issue was sold in foreign coun-| 
Senator George ‘Dem.), of Georgia, 
asked if any inquiry had been made 
about the composition of the group at the 
time of the original negotiations with the 
the negative. Mr. Bolster’s nam: was 
mentioned at that time, the testimony 
was, but no others. It was not until the 
representative of J. & W. Seligman & 
in the Spring of 1927 to arrange the first 
tobacco loan with the President of Peru.|/times of a day, citing 
that he learned Juan Leguia was in-|amount taken pefcre dinner and would 
cluded in the promotional group, Mr.|“feel the effect,” whereas if the same 
| 2mount were consumcd on a “full stomach, 
that information to the New York firm f 
represented, it was stated. | “And permit me tc say,” Professor Hen- 
; 4 derson continued, “that I despise a lot 
Use of Proceeds of this stuff that’my friends give me be- 
“Do you know,” Senator Johnson asked, | fore dinners now.” 
used by President Leguia to keep himself | ican tourists as typical of the develop- 
in office?” to which the reply was that | ment under present conditions. He said 
they knew, over 60 per cent was used for | that nearly all of the foreign steamers 
the refunding of former issues and the |!}0W provide what they call an “American 
. vari : in- |. “This results frora the habit of drinki 
s other purposes, in H drinking 
oe cam f an 98° per | beverages that have a kick in them. You 
g an expenditure of some r aie Gak Geant tat car cee ae 
cent for public works. These took the | Reeetaate ~ er cn those liners but the 
form of an irrigation project, some sep- | erlcans crowd more and more around 
Breck testified that there had been some 
disagreement between his firm and the 
Peruvian government with respect to some 
of the public works, and that they had 
nancing. 
Mr. Breck explained that the arrange- 
ments as to commissions and the amounts 
received by each one of the group was a 
themselves and with which his firm had 
no connection, except to make the pay- 
ments which they had agreed to pay as 
a total when they accepted the financing 
Senator Johnson asked him if they did 
not know “as sharp, shrewd New York 
bankers just what they were paying 
Leguia for, and if it was not to get the 
he did not consider that a correct state- 
ment of the situation. “A group of pro- 
moters,” he said, “brought this business 
to a New York firm who in turn brought 
negotiations for the loan, we learned the 
facts as to the promotional group. We 
did not for that reason discontinue our 
negotiations.” 
Mr. Breck told the Committee that he 
personally conducted some of the loan 
negotiations with President Leguia, hav- 
ing spent four months in 1928 and four 
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months in 1929 in Peru. In response to Education—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 4) 
an inquiry from Senator Johnson, he stated (P 8--c 3). 

that he had never mentioned to President Federal Finance—(P 1--c 3, 7) 
Leguia the connection of his son, Juan, (P 2 6) (P 3--c 7 : 

with the transaction. There was no rea- mend (P 3--c 7) (P 7--c 6). 
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son to mention it, he said, as he did not 
look upon the business as having been 
obtained because Juan got a commissicn. 

Questioned further, Mr. Breck told Sen- 
ator Johnson that n> mention of the com- 
mission received by Juan Leguia had ever 
been made to purchasers of the bonds, to 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) | 


| Commenting on Dean Mendell’s letter,| pend. 
| Professor Henderson declared that what | individual and whether the beer was taken 
jthe dean had in mind was to provide|on a ful: or empty stomach. 








(P 4--c 1, 2, 4, 6). 


Replacement Plan 
Held Unaffected 
By Naval Holiday 


and 


Admiral Pratt Tells Senate 
| Committee Construction 
| Up to Limits of London 
Treaty Is Permitted 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


if would seem by omission of any pro- | 


vision to the contrary that it permits au- 


thorization and appropriations for other: 


vessels provided they are not begun be- 
| fore Nov. 1, 1932.” 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, Chair- 
|/man of the Committee and author of the 
bill, which” authorizes building up the 
Navy to treaty limits, asked the Admiral 
if there was anything in the State De- 


country from proteeding with a replace- 
ment program. 

“Absolutely nothing ,under that inter- 
pretation,” Admiral Pratt replied. 

“Then Congress hovld see fit, in view 
of the deplorable condition of the Navy, 
| to go ahead with replacements,” the Sena- 
tor declared. 

Passage of the Hale bill and aiso the 
bill introduced by Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga. (H. R. 6661), 
was favored by the admiral. “I would like 
to see both enacted into law,” he said. 


“It would be the first time in the history | 


of the Navy that Congress enacted into 
law a definite naval program.” 

Admiral Pratt told the Committee that 
the Vinson bill represents the views of 
his Department. The Navy General Board, 
he said, expressed preference for a 10- 
year program. The Hale bill, the Admiral 
|stated, “is the btanket and the Vinson 
bill is what is-rolled up inside the blanket. 
It seems to me this bill fitsinto the Vinson 
| bill as a hand into a glove.” 


Says Modernization Is Needed 

Admiral Pratt asserted that the basis 
for both bills is the same—building the 
Navy up to treaty limits. But the Hale 
bill, he brought out, provides for modern- 
ization work, which is not provided for 
in the Vinson bill. “And modernization 
is coming,” the Admiral declared. He 
predicted that in the future the life of a 
battleship can be extended to 30 years in- 
stead of 20 years. 

Admiral Pratt said that accusations of 
“militarism” against naval officers were 
jentirely unfounded. 
| “No sane man,” he continued, “can say 
war isn’t going to come some time. The 
history of the world doesn’t show it. No- 
body can prove it.” 

Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
asked the Admiral whether the present 
United States Navy was adequate to de- 
|fend the country. Chairman Hale asked 
that a reply to this question be reserved 
for an executive session. 

Calls French Program Extensive 

Taking up the various categories of 
ships under the treaty provisions, the 
Adiniral brought out that many vessels 
, are already over age or are soon to become 
overage. 

Comparing 


submarine tonnage with 


other nations, the Admiral stated that the| 


| French program is “a very extensive one.” 

The Chairman showed that France has 
31 submarines now building as compared to 
three under construction by the United 
States. The French total, including those 
| under construction, is 110 boats having a 
|combined tonnage of 97,875, which is con- 
| Siderably greater in both number of ves- 
| sels and amount of tonnage than the 
| United States. 

Questioned regarding battleships, the 
| Admiral brought out that British ships 
|of this type are faster than the Ameri- 


-| ican but that ours are equipped with larger 


|guns. “We have never gone in for high 
speed in our battleships,” he said. “We 
|have preferred to go in for guns and 
| arms.” 
American Fleets in Pacific 

| In response to a question by Senator 
Shortridge ‘(Rep.), of California, he stated 
|that all of our battleships are on the 


for future maneuvers. Several squadrons 
| Of destroyers are also on the Pacific, one 


| Atlantic, he said. 

Questioned as to Great Britain’s prob- 
|able action with regard to her navy, Ad- 
| miral Pratt said: “I think we have every 
|right to assume that England will main- 


is| tain her navy up to the standard she’s! 


| allowed because she has to.” 

: 

|“healthy normal outlets for boyish en- 
ergy.” 

| “I know what is in the dean’s mind,” 
he said. ‘The dean knows from years and 


quantities might be required at different | years of experience with boys that if a! 000,000. 
how a certain| healthy, noraml outlet for boyish energy | 


| is not provided, those boys will find un- 
| healthy, abnorma? outlets to their detri- 
ment.” 

| Professor Henderson said he had heard 
| prohibition described as a “noble experi- 
ment.” 

| “But I'disagree that it is noble,’ he 
|added. “It is the worst experiment I have 
}ever seen either in execution or princi- 
ple. If any scientist did such a bad job 
jas has Uncle Sam, he would have been 
| fired long ago.” 

In response to questions by Senator 
| Hatfield ‘Rep.), of West Virginia, the wit- 
ness replied that “8 or 10 quarts of lager 
| beer” would have to be consumed before the 
| drinker would become intoxicated. Sena- 
| tor Hatfield, who is a physcian, suggested 
}in this connection that it would also de- 
pend to an extent on the health of the 
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State-owned Paintings of Indian Life in New Mexico 








The State Museum of Art at Santa Fe, N. Mex., contains paintings depicting Indian life, many from the brush 


of Indian artists. Two paintings are reproduced above. 
of Ildefonso, painted by Robert Henri. 


House Commit 


the right. 


tee F avorably Reports 
Proposal to Amend Tariff Measure) 





Majority Submits Its Findings Relative to Revision of Exist- 


| The tariff bill (H. R. 6662) was amended 
|and ordered favorably reported to the 
House by the House Committee on Ways 
|and Means by a committee vote of 15 
;to 10 after hearings on Jan. 7. It was 
taken up in the House Jan. 8. The 
amended bill does not authorize the Presi- 
{dent to call an interntaional conference 
|to negotiate for tariff agreements, al- 


| though this was provided in the original 
| measure. 

The committee also has changed the 
| bill to empower the President, as well 
jas the Tariff Commission, and anyone 


'else proving sufficient reason, to initiate | 


investigations of the production costs of 
| commodities in various competing coun- 
tries. A third amendment decreased from 
| $12,000 to $10,000 annually the salary of 


| the counsel in charge of the consumers’ | 


|}counsel of the United States, while a 


| fourth amendment would relieve this coun- | 
sel of the authority “to conduct such in-! 


dependent investigation of matters rela- 
| tive to the tariff laws of the United States 
} as he may de2m necessary to enable him 
properly to represent the consuming pub- 
Lic in any proceeding before the Commis- 
sion.” 


|Report of Majority 
‘On Tariff Measure 


ing Tariff Regulations 


| fied in the report of the Commission went 
into effect. 


H. R. 6662 repeais the authority in ex- 


isting law providing that tfc President} 


shall by proclamation approve the report 
of the Commission and provides that the 
President, upon receipt of the report of 
the Commission, shall prompily transmit 
the report to the Congress with his rec- 
ommendations, if any, 
the increase or decrease in duties pro- 
posed by the Commission. 

The report of the Commission shall 
state such increase or decrease in the 
duty upon the foreign article as the 
Commission finds to be necessary to 
equalize the differences in the cost of 
production. 

The bill repeals subsection (g) of sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 


provides for a prohibition against the| 


transfer of an item from the free list to 


if it finds it proper and equitable to do 
so. 

The report of the Commission shall be 
| accompanied by a statement setting forth 
the findings of the Commission with re- 


spect to the differences in the cost of| 
| production, the elements of cost in the) 


|eest of production of the respective ar- 
| ticles as asceriained by the Commission 
|and any other matter which the Commis- 


with respect to| 


the dutiable list or from the dutiable list | 
to the free lst, and permits the Com-| 
mission to make such recommendations, | 


The majority report of the Ways andj|sion deems to be pertinent. : 
Means Committee on the tariff bill fol- Subsection (b) provides that no report 
lows in full text: |shall be made by the Commission under 
|. The country is now in the midst of| this section unless the determination in 
the greatest depression in the history of| respect thereto has been reached after the 
| the American Republic. Both our exports; Commission has held hearings and given 
jand our imports have alarmingly de-|reasonable notice of such hearings and 
| creased, government bonds are selling ‘be-| reasonable opportunity for all interested 


| low par, factories are closed, millions of | parties to come before the Commission 
;men are out of employment, en ae present their views. 


|}are overflowing with manufactured arti- eid . 
cles for which there is no market, agri- Determining Differences 


culture is depressed and agricultural prod-| [7 Production Costs 
ucts are selling below the cost of pro-| Subsection (c) srcvides the method to 
duction, =. ; |be used by the Commission in ascertain- 
That this widespread depression has ing the differences in costs of production 
been aggravated by the high, and in| ind sets these meriv-ds out in detail. Sub- 
many instances prohibitive rates of the oivision (5) of tiiis subsection is new 
| Tariff Act of 1930 can not be success-| matter, and provices that if the differ- 
fully denied. The foreign and domestic | ences in the cost cf production can not 
ne Pg gr Serene | he ascertained, then the wohlesale prices 
| Jis ar merce i inci 
lom den. {, 2832, seattes that: |of the domestic article in the principal 
For 17 months prior to July 1, 1930,, our | 
exports were $6,829,000,000. | 
For the same period our imports were | 
$5,766,000,000. | 
| Our total exports and imports were $12,- | 
| 595,000,000. 
The Tariff Act of 1930 was approved 
June 17, 1930. 


such prices are indicative of the cost of 
production, shall be taken into considera- 
tion in ascertaining these differences. : 

Section 2 provides that all uncompletea 
investigations instituted prior to the ap- 
proval of this Act under section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 193C, and all investigations 


markets of the United States, in so far as| 


At the left is a portrait of an Indian from the pueblo 
A Navajo-scout of the period of the Indian Wars, by W. E. Rollins, is at 


Economy Declared 
To Rest on Congress 


Mr. Wood Cites Possible Cuts, 
Saving Half Billion 


If Congress would cut Army, Navy, vet- 
|€rans’ and public road construction ex- 
| penditures, Federal expenses could be low- 
|ered by about $500,000,000, Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind., ranking 
minority member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, stated Jan. 8. 


serted, “to make a real cut in naval and 
military expenses and if it will put vet- 


| courd receive a pension or disability allow- 
ance who is an income taxpayer or the 
recipient of a large salary from the Gov- 
ernment, real economy can be effected.” 

Representative Wood’s prepared state- 
ment follows in full text: 

There is a great deal of talk about cut- 
ting Federal Government expenditures. I 
would like to gauge the sincerity of these 
pleas for economy 

The President has sent the budget for 
next year to the Congress. It reduces 
Governemnt expenaitures $365,000,000 be- 
low expenditures of the present fiscal 
year. The President must budget expen- 
Gitures which nave been enacted by Con- 
giess. He can not cut out or destroy func- 
tions of the Government. He musi budget 


| The President has cut expenses to the 
kone and unless Congress has the courage 
to strike at the areas of real expense all 
talk on the subject is but idle conversation. 
| A study of the budget will show that 
jaside from construction’ work which is 

largely carried on as a relief for unem- 
| ployment, the entire expenditures of the 
|independent establishments, the Depart- 
|ments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
| Justice, Labor, State and Treasury, amount 
; to not much more than $400,000,000. It 
is obvious that a slash of $300,000,000 can 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Ohio Governor Calls 
Child Health Conference 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Jan. 8, 


Governor George White has just issued 
|@ call to more than 4,000 men and women 





| to attend a conference on child health and | 


protection to be held in Columbus Jan. 21 
and 22. 

He announced the personnel of a gen- 
eral committee under the chairmanship of 
|Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, 
and an executive committee with A. C. 
Crouse, of Cincinnati, as chairman. 





| 


Commission Schedules 
Hearing on Glue Tariff 


The Tariff Commission announced Jan 
8 it will hold a hearing Feb. 15 in con- 


cn which the President has not proclaimed | necting with its investigation of nonedible | 


“If Congress has the courage,” he as-| 


erans leglisation on a basis so that no one! 


to maintain what Congress has authorized. | 
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Denial to Negroes 
Of Vote in Texas 
Primary Argued 


‘Supreme Court Considers 
| Validity of Law Under 
Which State Committee 
Limited Party Franchise 








The denial to Negro citizens of the 
|right to vote in the Demccratic primary 
'elections in Texas, it was argued before 
;the Supreme Courtjof the United States, 
;on Jan. 7, constitiites a discrimination 
}against members of that race which is 
prohibited by the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The court had under consideration the 
validity a statute of Texas under \which 
the State executive committee of the 
Demecratic party adopted a _ resolution 
prescribing that only white members of 
the party could participate in its primary 
elections. A Negro, in the case of Nixon 
|v Condon et al., No. 265, is complaining 
}of the action of primary election officials, 
|pursuant to that resolution, in denying 
|him the right to vote in the Texas pri- 
mary election of 1928, called to select can- 
;cidates for State officers and also for 
Po States Senator and Congressmen. 


Provisions of Statute 

The statute in question provides, the 
court was told, that “every political party 
in this State through its State executive 
committee shail have .the power to pre- 
seribe the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers and shall in its own way determine 
who shal! be qualified to vote or other- 
wise participate in such political party.” 
Pursuant to this resolution, the State 
Democratic executive committee adopted 
the resolution that “all white Democrats 
who are qualified under the Constitution 
|and laws of Texas * * *, and none other, 
shall be allowed to participate in the pri- 
mary elections.” 


James Marshall, for the petitioner, de- 
clared that the present case is a sequel 
|to that of Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 
536, in which the Supreme Court deciared 
irvalid a Texas law which expressly pro- 
hibited Negroes from participating in pri- 
mary elections. In the present case, it 
Was explained, the prohibitory action was 
taken by resolution of the executive com- 
|mitte of the party under the authority 
\Of a statute permitiing it to fix qualifi- 
;cations of voters. ‘The later statute was 
| declared, as stated therein, to have been 
|passed because of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the prior case. 


| Upheld by Lower Courts 
| The denial ot participation in the Dem- 
|ocratic primary was declared by Mr. 
Marshall to oe tantamount to denial of 
| participation in any election, “since the 
|Demcecratic party is the only party in 
Texas holding primaries and the State 
|is so overwheiming Democvatic that the 
}real election is the primary election.” 
The lower courts, he explained, upheld 
the statute and the action of the party 
}on the ground that the latter did not 
constitute “State action” and therefore the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were not applicable to the denial cof par- 
ticipation in the party’s primary elecvlon, 
| The State does not pay the primary elec- 
|tion officials who denied the petitioner 
the right to vote, the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Fifth Circuit pointed out 


in its opinion, and the State of ‘lexas - 


merely regulates a privately conducted 
primary election so as to secure a fair 
and honest election. 


‘State Action’ Called Issue 

The issue raised in the case, Mr. Mar- 
shall said, is whether the petitioner was 
denied the right to vote by State action, 
since the two amendments invoked apply 
only thereto and not to action of private 
individuals or associations. 

State action exists in the case, he main- 
|tained. The party executive committee 
was said to be the agent of the State 
under the statute. But irrespective of the 
statute and the resolution, it was claimed, 
the action of the primary eleciions offi- 


cials constituted an exercise of State 
power. “The Legislature in enacting the 
statute,” he said, “gave the Democratic 


executive committee a blank check with 
directions to fill it in. That was done 
by restricting participation in the pri- 
mary to white persons.” 

“Did the Legislature undertake to say 
who could compose the party?” Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds inquired. “Not in so 
many words,” counsel stated, “but it did 
grant that authority to the State Exec- 
utive Committee.” 

“For the sake cf argument,’ Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland commented, “if a party, 


For 17 months prior to July 1, 1930, our 
exporis have decreased from $6,829,000,- 
| 000 to $4,007,000,000. 
| During the same period our imports 
| have decreased from $5,766,000,000 to $3,- 
| 262,000,000. 
| And our total exports and imports have 
| decreased from 


value or increases or decreases in duty, | 
shall be dismissed without prejudice; but 
all information and evidence secured by | 
the Commission nay be used in the con- | 
sideration of any future vhivige gorge | 
| stituted under the rrovisions of this bill. | 
$12,595,000,000 to $7,269,- | In seetion 3 of ine bill there is begged 
: an office to be kKuown as the Office o 
, Making a total decrease of exports and! the Consumers’ Counsel of the United 
imports for 17 months after the passage) states Tariff Commission. This office is | 
2 B93 Tariff Act of June 17, 1930, of| independent of the Commission. It neither 
| $9,526,000,000. | depends for appointment, nor ae, upon | 
° the Commission. ‘Tie Counsel is to be ip- | 
Results of Tariff pointed by the President, by and with 
Given Consideration the advice and consent of the Senate, a! 
This has resul : . salary of $10,000 per year. He shall 
teins aaamaer Or hate eee eulatien a | give his entire time te the Tepresentesies | 
te ae e Py r ommis- 
ticles and agricultural commodities for <6 the general pune — | 
which there is no market. 


sion. 
res 1 t ersons ap- 
In order to prevent many of the exor- Ender Sow neonate the & 2 
bitant rates of the Tariff Act from becom- 


pearing before the Commission be 
. oe ae 5 | either increase or decrease of tariff rates 
ing entirely prohibitive, the flexible clause, | are, obviously, those who have a monetary 
as set forth in section 336 of the act was| interest in the matter presented to the 
enacted. There were many who believed Commission. They have a direct finan-| 
that if this section were wisely adminis- cial interest in the action to be taken | 
tered its oe set to a large ex- by the Commission. Parties who usually | 
ent, so equalize e differences in the} age ‘ i - 
cost of production af both the domestic and qunareny sopete ore either She peo) 
and foreign articles of commerce and 


|ducers of finished articles or raw mate- 

aca E ae : 2 
commodities of agriculture that many of | rials, or importers of commodities into this 
the evils now due to the unscientific and | 


country. 
exorbitant rates which were placed in the | Status of Producer 


Tariff Act of 1930 would be avoided. | Ys 
Unfortunately, these hopes were not| And Consumer Cited 
| realized, and section 336 has proved to be| Generally the producer appearing before 
ineffectual and in many instances has re- | the Commission is interested in an in- 
sulted in more harm than good to the | crease of duties for his own personal gain. | 
| American people. The importer desires a reduction in duty 
In order to carry out what we believe |for a like purpose. Undoubtedly no criti- 
should be the purpose set forth in section | cism can be offered in the presentation | 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, H. R. 6662) of their cause to the Commission. How-| 


has been adopted by the Ways and Means | ever, while they are furthering their own 
Committee. 








financial interests, the general public has | 
Powers of President | ae Seneeens Se Sp Saas. 
| | The individual consumer, generally | 
On Question Discussed | Speaking, has such small personal interest | 
: ; conc ‘ involved that he can not afford to have| 
ne eee ch ae ae nee “~ counsel ever present to care for his in- 
: ° resident oO : i i n 
ee anon = open = own motion or | a aoe = eeneene 6 ae S eee his| 
upon e application of any interested | yj is | 
rw showing geod ond mmcions reason, —— i oo — = = pets Bee Sees = 
1e Commission shall so far as ssible | . 
acne er oes in the oat of pn een we See Beasts see was 
production of any domestic article and * i : is i 
any like or similar foreign article fore the committees of Congress, he is in| 
After these differences have ad | the same category as a litigant in -— 
tained, the Commission shall then report | _ — — Se eee in| 
| its recommendations to the President and |... t of his right m=" Lik liti t. hi 
to the Congress. reaped of his rig ’ s. ea on ; mt 
Under existing law, the Commission did — ah ARDY GiVOR. CORD 4 peed 
not report to the Congress but made its Tra, . | 
| report to the President, who by proclama- |, poate the paseent, law ne — be neers | 
|tion could approve the rates of duty and | 2ciore the Gommission, but his rights are | 
\changes in classification and basis of | ety, limited in that respect. If given the | 
| value specified in any report of the Com-  * examine a witness, it is a matter | 
mission if in his judgment such rates of |! Stace. He is not a direct party in 
\duty and charges were shown by such interest, and does not have the standing | 
| investigation of the Commission to be nec- | °f either the manufacturer, the producer 
essary to equalize the difference of the | °f the raw material, or the importer. How- 
|costs of production. ever,.his own interests are directly af- | 
| Beginning 30 days after the date of any fected by the findings in the case. _ | 
| presidential proclamation of approval, the |, It is the duty of the counsel herein au- | 
| increases or decreases in rates or changes | thorized to represent the interest of the 


in classification or in basis of value speci- [Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 





changes in classification or in basis of | gelatin and glue. 


eee eee ictal st 


| [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 
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Senate Approves 
Amendments to 
Finance Measure 


Tax Exemption Provision 
Modified to Make Income 
From Securities Subject 
To Estate Levies 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
said, regarded it as “just another useless 
g0vernment organization.” 

Senator Lewis (L’em.), of Illinois, ex- 
plained his amendinent, introduced Jan. 7, 
to allow all courts of equity to decree 
postponement of payment of obligations 
which might be relieved by credits from 

€the proposed corporation. Its purpose, he 
said, was to aveid “squeezing” debtors 














while the machinery of the corporation | 


was being set up. 


- 











(ane se 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Jan. 8, 1932 


10 a. m.—Former Senator William E. 
Brock, of Tennessee, and Paul J. Kruesi, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., president of the 
Southern Ferro Alloys Company, called 
to pay their respects. 

10:30 a, to 12 m—The President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

3:15 p. m.—Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., called to dis- 
cuss the tariff. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
| secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
| spondence. 


Committee of House 
Schedules Hearings 


On Tax Measures 








The Illinois Senator said he was not} 


proposing a moratorium. He said he had! 


copied part of his amendment from an 
act of the British Parliament, passed dur- 
ing the World War. 

Pending Proceedings 

Senator Lewis said there were many 
thousands of judgments, evictions, 
other similar proceedings pending “at this 
hour.” These people, or some of them, can 
be helped by the corporation, according 
to the Senator, but it may be too late if 
they have to await the formal organiza- 
“tion of the agency. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, ques- 
tioned the right of Congress to exercise 
the authority over State courts proposed 
by the Lewis amendment. To this, Sen- 
ator Lewis replied that Congress hereto- 
fore exercised such power. He cited the 
prohibition laws, and told how Federal 
courts had padlocked private property. 

The analogy made by Senator Lewis 
was declared by Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, however, to have been in- 
correct. Senator Robinson maintained 
that it was an encroachment on State’s 
rights which would be repugnant to the 
Constitution. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
aeroposed an amendment to strike out the 
YVanguage in paragraph 5(a) beginning 
with the sentence “no acceptances shall 
be made * * *” and ending with the para- 
graph, and proposing in lieu thereof the 
language: “all drafts and bills of exchange 
accepted shall be in terms payable in the 
United States in currency of the United 
States, and in addition thereto a draft or 
a bill of exchange shall at all times be 
fully secured by American securities de- 
posited as collateral or guaranteed by 
American banks or trust companies of 
undoubted solvency.” 


Reed Amendment Adopted 


Mr. Reed stated that the paragraph 
without his amendment “would put the 
§ corporation into the banking business in 
the most undesirable way. It would put 
it into the making of foreign loans.” 
The Reed amendment was agreed to. 
Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, pro- 
posed two amendments which were agreed 
to, one striking from the bill the language 
in section 9 amending the Federal Reserve 
Act, and the other placing in lieu thereof 
the following language: “Such obliga- 
tions shall not be eligible for discount or 


purchase by any Federal reserve banks.” | 


One of the first amendments to be ac- 
cepted was that by Senator Robinson 


(Dem.), of Arkansas, to extend the loan- | 


ing power of the corporation to livestock 
and agricultural credit corporations and 
Federal and joint stock land banks. 

The amendment changed the limitation 
in section 5 which says that no loans or 
advances may be made to a corporation 
or other borrower who had not been fi- 
nanced heretofore or to any group that 
was not organized prior to passage of the 
legislation now under consideration. Sen- 
ator Robinson previously had complained 
#bout the limitation, and in reiterating his 
views added that he thought if they re- 
mained unchanged, the bill would fail to 
supply all of the help that was intended. 

The text of the amendment read: 

“Provided that the foregoing limitation 
shall not apply to loans made to agricul- 
tural and livestock credit corporations, or 
Federal or joint stock land banks.” 

Exemption Features Modified 
9 The Senate also agreed to an amend- 
ment by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, which modified the tax exemp- 
tion features of the bill as applied to any 
securities it may issue. As the bill was 
reported they were prescribed to be ex- 
empt from all taxation of whatever char- 
acter, Federal and State. The Reed 
amendment inserted these words: “Ex- 
cept estate or inheritance and gift taxes.” 

Inclusion of the gift tax provision was 
done at the suggestion of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, after the Pennsyl- 
vania Senator had offered a provision cov- 
ering only estate or inheritance taxes. 

After some debate, the Senate adopted 
a motion by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, striking out a provision in the 
bill which excepted Canadian government 
or corporation securities from the pro- 
hibition that no foreign bonds or other 
securities may be accepted as collateral 
on loans by the corporation. 

Senator Robinson and Senator Wheeler 
were joined by other Senators in expres- 
sion of opinion that the exception “singled 
out Canada” and was likely to prove dis- 
tasteful to other governments. Senator 
Robinson said he believed it would “in- 
vite résentment” and that there was no 
necessity for such exception other than 
as a gesture of friendship to Canada. 

“That seems unnecessary,” he continued, 
“for all of Canada knows of the friendship 
this Government feels for them.” 

The question was brought up by Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, who said the pro- 
vision was likely to be regarded as dis- 
criminatory and was wholly unwarranted 
in any event. 


4 


Mooney-Billings Case 
Reviewed in Report 


Police Methods Are Discussed 
By Enforcement Group 


The Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, Jan. 8 transmitted to the Senate 
a report of experts of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment relating to the case of Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, which, 
the Attorney General explained, had just 
been received from George W. Wicker- 
sham, former chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Wickersham in correspondence with 
the Attorney General previously made 
clear that the report was not authorized 
under the auspices of the Commission. 

According to the conclusions of the re- 
port, “there never was any scientific at- 
tempt made by the police or the prose- 
cution to discover the perpetrators of the 
crime. The investigation was in reality 
turned over to a private detective, who 
used his position to cause the arrest of 
the defendants. The police investigation 
was reduced to a hunt for evidence to 
convict the arrested defendants. 

“There was a flagrant violation of the 
statutory law of California by both the 
police and the prosecution in the manner 
in which the defendants were arrested and 


€ held incommunicado, and in the subse-| 


and | 


Ways and Means Group to 
Hear Testimony Jan. 13 
To 25 on Proposals for 
Increasing Revenues 


The House, through its Committee on 
Ways and Means, will begin hekrings on 
the proposed revision of the revenue laws 
}and imposition of additional taxes, begin- 
ning Jan. 13 and running through to Jan. 
25. Official notice of the hearings was 
made public by the Committee in a written 
announcement Jan. 8. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

In contemplation of a revision of the 
revenue laws and the imposition of in- 
creased and additional taxes, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives announces to all con- 


cerned that it will hold public hearings at | 


Washington, D. C., beginning Jan. 13, at 
10 a. m. 

A tentative schedule of hearings has 
been arranged as follows: General state- 
ments, Jan. 13 and 14; income-tax rates, 
Jan. 15 and 16; income-tax, general and 
supplemental provisions, Jan. 18 and 19; 
estate and gift taxes, Jan. 20; miscel- 
| laneous taxes, Jan. 21, 22 and 23, and ad- 
ministrative and general provisions, 
Jan. 25. 

Hearings will be conducted*in the hear- 
ing room of the Committee, Room 321, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
| Sessions will begin at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
unless otherwise ordered by the Commit- 
tee. 


Applications to Appear 


Persons desiring to be heard should 
apply to the clerk of the Committee at 
least one day prior to the date of hearings 
on the subject concerned, in order to be 
assigned time on the calendar 
day. In making such application, the fol- 
lowing information should pbe_ given: 
|Wame; business address; temporary ad- 
dress in Washington; business or occupa- 
tion; the person, firm, corporation, 
association represenied; subject concern- 
ing which testimony will be given; num- 
ker of the section of the Revenue Act of 
11928 or other Act to which it relates, if 
any; and the amount of time desired. 
In order to avoid duplication of argu- 


ments or suggestions, it is requested that | 


persons having the same _ problems to 
present agree upon one representative to 
present their views. So far as practicable, 
the Committee will seek to recognize wit- 
nesses who are qualified to give first-hand 
information. 


Briefs may be submitted in lieu of or| 
|to augment oral testimony; but if such | 


| papers are printed one both sides of the 
sheet, two copies must be filed with the 
clerk for printing in the record. 


Group Named to Consider 
Discount Bank Measure 


Membership of a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
to consider the home loan discount bank 
bill (S. 35), introduced by Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, was announced 
Jan, 8 by the Chairman of the whole Com- 
mittee, Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota. 

The subcommittee will consist of Sena- 


tor Watson, Chairman; Senator Golds- 
borough (Rep.), of Maryland; Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan; Senator 
Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, and Senator 


Morrison (Dem.), of North Carolina. 


Early Action on Tariff Bill 
Is Agreed On in House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

up the bill. Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., minority leader, called 
attention to the fact that the Committee 
in reporting the measure had violated the 
rules of the House by failing to observe 
the so-called Ramseyer rule to show the 
parts of the present law repealed. 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, conceded the mistake, saying the 
minority in the past had also erred. Mr. 
Snel: withdrew his point of order, explain- 
ing, he was anxious nothing should impede 
the expected consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s reconstruction finance bill in the 
House Jan. 11. The House then went into 
Committee of the While, with Representa- 
tive Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., 
in the chair, and Mr. Collier, in a speech, 
explained the bill 

Mr. Collier foreshadowed the possibility 
of revision of tariff rate ‘next year” in 
the course of his speech. 

Representative McGugin (Rep.), of Cof- 
feyville, Kans., asked light on the tariff 
rate plans. “Do I understand you to say 
that the Ways and Means Committee does 
not intend to bring in any tariff schedules 
during the present session of Congress?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly you did not understand me 
to say that, because I did not say it,” Mr. 
Collier replied. 

“Is that the policy of the committee,” 
insisted Mr. McGugin. 

“I do not know,” replied Chairman Col- 
lier. “I do not know now what we will 
do. We can not undo in 30 days every- 
thing you people have been doing for 12 
years. Give us a little time. We can not 
do it all in a day.” 

“You do not want to say whether it is 
the policy of your Committee to bring out 


quent searches of their homes to procure 
evidence against them.” 

The conclusions mention methods of 
bringing witnesses to identify the defend- 
ants, of testimony the credibility of which 
could be questioned, and of coaching wit- 
nesses, 

“The prejudice against the defendants. 
stimulated by newspaper publicity was 
further appealed to at the trials by un- 
fair and intemperate arguments to the 
| jury in the opening and closing state- 
ments of the prosecuting attorneys,” the 
conclusions continue. 

‘After the trial, disclosures casting 
doubt on the justice of the convictions 
were minimized and every attempt was 
made to defeat the liberation of the de- 
fendants by a campaign of misrepresen- 
tation and propaganda carried on by the 
officials who had prosecuted them.” ‘ 


‘State Department 


Is Told of Formal 
Apology by Japan 


Regrets for Attack Tendered | 
To Consul at Harbin; In-; 
formed of Attempt on 
Emperor’s Life 


A formal apozogy for an attack upon 
him by Japanese soldiers has been tend- 





for that | 


or | 


| bill, would be “very shadowy.” 


ered to Culver Chamberlain, American 
Consul at Harbin, Manchuria, according 
to an announcement by»the Department 
of State Jan. 8. 

Another. report from the American 
Consulate General in Harbin stated that 
disorder and panic had continued although 
without the same disastrous results as dur- 
ing earlier riots when several Russians 
were killed. 
| A report on the attempted bombing of 
|the Emperor of Japan also was received 
| by the Department of State. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Japan, W. Cameron | 
Forbes, reported that he had expressed | 
od regret through the Japanese Foreign | 


American Firms Protest 

Protests by American firms over the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria have 
|been made to the Department of State, | 
}according to an oral statement by the} 
| Undersecretary of State,, William R. 
Castle Jr., made Jan. 8 in reply to in- 
auiries. These protests had been taken 
up with the Japanese Foreign Office. 

Questioned as to the effect of the} 
American note to Japan and China 
1915 reminding those countries of Amer-| 
ican rights in China in view of the 21 
demands, Mr. Castle stated that the note 
was effective. | 
| Announcements regarding these inci- | 
| dents, as made public by the Department 
of State, follows in ful! text: 

The American Consul General at Har- 
bin reported to the Department of State 
that at 3 o'clock the afternoon of Jan. 
6 a formal apology was tendered to Con- 
sul Chamberlain at the American Con- 
sulate General at Harbin by Lt. Col. 
Hyakutake, Chief of the Harbin Japanese 
Military Mission, in the presence of Capt. 
Nimmer and Consul General George Han- | 
son, for the assault dy the Japanese patrol 
on Consul Chamberlain at Mukden on 
Jan. 3. Lt. Col. Hvakutake was dressed 
in military uniforin wearing his sword 
and decgrations and accompanied by Vice 
Consul /Takigawa who interpreted. He} 
presented the formal apology under in- 
structions of Gen. Ninomiya, Chief of the 
Gendarmes of the Kuantung army. 


Expresses Appreciation 

Consul Chamberiain expressed, his ap- 
preciation of the thought which frompted 
the apology of the General but added 
| that the case was now out of his hands. 

Lt. Col. Hyakutake expressed his per- 
sonal regrets and offered Consul Chamber- 
lain a present sent by Gen. Ninomiya, 
which Consul Chamberlain politely and 
rightly refused to accept. 

Consul General Hanson further reported | 
that Consul General Ohashi called at the 
|Consulate on the morning of Jan. 6 and| 
| expressed to Consui Chamberlain his un- 
| official and personal regrets and stated 
that his departure for Hailar would pre- 
vent his accompanying Lt. Col. Hyakutake 
when the latter called to apologize. 
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Ts STATE Educational building of 
Pennsylvania, erected in Harrisburg 
and recently opened for occupancy by 
the State Department of Education, the 
State Library and other governmental 
activities, is described by the Editor in 
Chief, W. D. Boutwell, of the National 
Office of* Education, as a magnificent 
unit of a governmental Versailles rising 
on the banks of the Susquehanna River. 
Of the auditorium, Mr. Boutwell says: 
“But the chief triumph of the building 
is reserved for the forum, an audi- 
torium as unique as may be found in 
the length and breadth of the United 


Lo 


people, to create and 
hope in_our futur: 
in our Government and in ourselves, 
clear beyond all questioning,’ Mr. Rich- 
berg asserted. 


New York, maintained that there obtains 
in the country “a condition of utmost 
despair that is not understood in Wash- 
ington,” and that this conidtion “is be- 


coming worse almost daily.” He urged 
Federal aid. 
The prepared statement ‘read to the 


Committee by Mr. Gifford follows in full 
text: 

“A check of the unemployment relief 
situation by States, which I have just 
made, emphasizes again the existence in 
some parts of the country of great hard- 


ship resulting from unemployment. At the 
same time it indicates that, subject to 
action by Legislatures tn possibly some 
four or five States, each State will care 
for its own who must have help this 
Winter. 





The American Ambassador at Tokyo, 
Mr. Cameron Forbes, reported to the De- 
partment today (Jan. 8) that a young 
Korean, who was immediately captured, 
had hurled 2 bomb which exploded in the 
|rear of a carriage containing a member 
of the Imperial household. This was done | 
on the Emperor's return from the Im-| 
perial review on the morning of Jan. 8. 
| Fortunately no one was hurt. o 

Envoy Expresses Sympathy 

Ambassador Forbes reported that he had 
expressed through Mr. Nagai, the Under- 
secretary at the Japanese Foreign Office, 
the sympathy of the Government of the 
United States and our satisfaction that 
His Majesty had escaped injury. Ambas- 
sador Forbes also called at the Imperial 
Palace and signed the Emperor's Book. 

Ambassador Forbes further reported 
that at the time of filing his telegram the 
Cabinet was discussing the possibility of 
its resignation and expected to reach a 
decision .upon the return of the Home 
Minister, who was absent from Tokyo. | 

The American Consul General at Har- 
bin, Mr. George Hanson, has reported to 
the Department through the American 
Legation at Peiping that there were no 
untoward incidents at Harbin on Jan. 4 
or 5 in the day time, except that several 
thousand police with fixed bayonets pa- 
trolled the streets. 

Chinese Fire in Streets 

About 10 o'clock on the night of Jan. 
5, Chinese police were alleged to have 
fired rifles for unknown reasons indis- 
criminately on four streets and blocked 
off a Chinese street in the business section. 
There was a panic which prevented many 
persons from returning to their homes 
and forced them to spend the night with 
friends. 

Gen. Ting Chao, Commander of the 
Railway Guard troops, gave assurances 
that he could maintain peace and order. 

On Jan. 6, Consul General Hanson re- 
ported that no serious incidents had oc- 
curred on the night of Jan. 5 at Harbin. 
In addition to large numbers of police, 
a large force of Gen. Ting Chu’'s Railway 
Guard soldiers patrolled the streets. | 
Otherwise the streets were deserted be- 
cause the frightened population stayed 
indoors. 

Shops, theaters and restaurants suffered 
heavily financially and there was a damper 
upon the Christmas holiday spirit of the 
Russians. | 


Sale of Farm Board Grain 
To Greece Is Discussed 


James C. Stone, Chairman of the Fed- 
real Farm Board, conferred Jan. 8 with 
representatives of the Greek Legation 
in Washington on a possible sate of wheat 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
to Greece, it was stated orally at the 
Board's offices 

The negotiations have not yet ‘ieee! 
on a definite character and the amount of 
grain involved has not been made public 
it was stated. 


| 
>| 


|any tariff bill during this session of Con- 
gress?” asked Mr. McGugin. 

“I do not know,” he replied. “We do 
not put our policies out in advance.” | 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, | 
Oreg., said he opposed the bill, for one 
reason, because it would prohibit Con- 
,;gress from ordering the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make an investigation, but let 
practically anyone else initiate investi- 
gations. He gaid the measure would put 
tariff further into politics because it 
would permit the House Committee on 
Ways and Means to be the judge of 
whether or not the House would get a 
chance to vote on the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

Congress, he said, is in session only 
about half the time, while the President 
is in office all of the time, and by this 
proposal more of a delay on tariff changes 
would be brought about. 

Mr. Hawley criticized the provision cre- 
ating a consumers’ counsel on the grounds 
|that the duties of that office, under the! 


| ever, 


“While the situation varies in different 


| localities local government as a whole 


has probably always made the largest 
money contribution. The private agen- 
cies cooperating with them have, in gen- 
eral, taken care of the problem which 
the governmental agencies operating with 
a certain rigidity under statutes cannot 
so well handle. 

“These private and public funds, how- 
do not include what is called “in- 


visible” relief. I refer to the cash aid 


Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- | 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, of ! 





cal Relief Plan Meeting N 
Mr Gifford Tells Senate Grou P 


|Federal Aid Might Lessen Efforts of Communities, Head 
Of President's Organization Believes 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


within its power to relieve our suffering | that he had only a rough estimate, but| 
encourage new/|had no way of knowing as to its correct-| 
egencies of employment, to encourage new | ness. 
and to revive faith | 
is | 


| chests, not inctuding New York, Philadel- 
| phia, Chicago and Washington. 


and the board and lodging extended to} 


relatives, friends and neighbors; to 


the | 


aid given by religious, fraternal, labor and} 


other organizations; to the voluntary or 
involuntary remission of debts by mer- 
chants, landlords and others, and to the 
aid—quite real in this depression—ex- 
tended by business concerns to former em- 
ployes. 
but it seems clear that if the total of 
this invisible relief, which is obviously 
incalculable, were known it would be found 
that the private contribution very greatly 
exceeds the public. 


Conditions Differ 
In Various Sections 


|; you were forced to live on $5 a week?” 


These are only a few of the items, | 


“Conditions differ in the various parts| 
of the country so that no standard plan} 


could cover all local situations, but a com- 
mon objective is obtained in many differ- 
ent ways. Communities have organized 
under leadership of their own choosing 
and they have behind them a most popu- 
lar local support and determination. There 
are a good many hundred thousand citi- 
zens who have made the undertaking their 
own in their respective communities by 
active participation. There are millions 
more who have made it their own by 
giving. 

“Wide-spread acceptance of responsi- 
bility, community by community, county 
by county, and State by State, has not 
only worked for providing relief funds 
but likewise for their discriminating and 
effective expenditure. In brief, the prin- 
ciple underlying the _ relief activities 
throughout the country has been that first, 
if possible, the individual community 
would look after its own. Next, if neces- 
sary, the county would help and then if 
the county were unable to meet the needs 
the State would help. It would seem that 
the combined effort of communities, coun- 


| ties and States can take care of the situa- 


tion this Winter. 

“Should such community and State re- 
sponsibility be lessened by Federal aid, 
the sincere and whole-hearted effort of 
the hundreds of thousands of volunteers 
engaged both in raising and administer- 
ing relief funds would doubtless be ma- 
terially lessened. Individuals would tend 
to withdraw much of the invisible aid 
they are now giving, private funds raised 
by popular subscription would become 
less; effort to spread work and to pro- 
vide work that would not be done except 
for the emergency would be lessened; 
business organizations would tend to do 
less for former employes. Communities, 
counties and States undoubtedly would 
appropriate less public monies. The net 
result might well be that the unemployed 
who are in need would be worse instead 
of better off. 

“Also, the effect of Féderal aid on Fed- 
eral Government credit should be consid- 
ered. If this were adversely affected, the 
real cure for unemployment which is ob- 
viously the restoration of normal business 
would be retarded.” 


No Money Collected, 
Mr. Gifford Asserts 


Describing the organization of the Presi- 
dent's Organization, Mr. Gifford explained 


| it had collected no money for relief but 


had sought through advertising mediums 
to stimulate local contributions. He ex- 
plained that no definite total goal had 
been set, this having been left to the in- 


| vidua! communities. 


“You have then no estimate of unem- 
ployment needs?” Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, Chairman of the 


| Committee inquired. Mr. Gifford replied 


| said Mr. Gifford. 


jalong this Winter. 
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Forum in State Educational Building of Pennsylvania 


States. The seats are so arranged that 
anyone who may arise in the audience 
to speak can be seen and heard by every 
other person present. But no speaker 
and no listener is allowed to forget for 
one moment his place in the universe 
and his brief interval on earth. Over 
his head are the heavens; this is liter- 
ally true, for against the dark ceiling 
appear more than 1,000 stars accurately 
plotted in exact relation to each other. 
Of these, 365 stars actually shed light 
upon those below, their twinkling pro- 
vided by the local light and power com- 
pany. An artist’s conception of the con- 





eeds, 


He said that figures were available 
for the first three months of 1931 on | 
which an estimate could be projected. 
Senator La Follette asked if the actual 
funds expended could be considered as an | 
accurate estimate of the amount of money | 
required for relief or if there are communi- 
ties forced by financial difficulties to re- 
duce relief work to a point where their 
resources would be adequate to meet it. 
“That may be so,” replied Mr. Gifford. 
“By and large, however, the money spent 
is the money needed.” He said that some 
$90,000,000 had been raised by community 


Federal aid, he asserted, “might be do- 
ing a disservice to the unemployed. It 
is my belief that the situation could bet- 
ter be handled as it is being handled.” 


Warns Against Lessening 


Of Local Responsibility 


“Wouldn't it be of help to know what 
the situation is in the communities to de- 
termine whether they can meet the relief 
problem?” asked Senator La Follette. Mr. 
Gifford pointed out that the problem 
should “e left to the local 
then the county, then the State. To deal 
only with those which cannot meet the 
needs greatly simplifies the problem, he 
explained. He stated that he had no de- 
tailed information as to relief standards 
maintained in the various communities. 
The standard varies, he said, citing a 
standard in New York of $15 a week, 
which, he said, would be high in some | 
places. 

“What would be the health conditions | 
of your family if, including two children, | 


Senator La Follette asked. 


community, | 


{ 
| 
| 
/ 





stellations links the stars in heroic de- 
signs. Back of the last row of seats is 
a semicircular promenade, and on the 
walls flanking it are seven huge his- 
torical maps of the world from the 
dawn of civilization down to the present. 
Separating the maps are alternating 
black and white bands upon which have 
been lettered a chronology of the most 
important world events and names of 
outstanding contributors to the advance- 
ment of civilization.” A view of the 
auditorium and stage is at the left; on 
the right are shown maps on the circular 
wall of the auditorium. 


Judge Robinson Resigns 
From Radio Commission 


Judge Ira Ellsworth Robinson tendered 
his resignation Jan. 8 to the President, 
effective Jan. 15 as a member of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, the Commission 
announced. Judge Robinson has been a 
member of the Commission since March, 
1928, and served as Chairman from April, 
1928, to February, 1930, according to the 
announcement, 


ernment giving funds back to them, Mr. 
Gifford pointed out. 


that he did not believe it possible to get 
definite, concrete needs; that the small 
towns do not have an accurate picture. 


manent effort to tabulate facts with re- 
spect of human beings throughout the 
United States?” Mr. Costigan 
further. 
firmative. 


State itself would be awaited. 


tax system for meeting relief need, 


to make a change. 


dole, one way or another, 
important and not the word.” 


Mr. Gifford told the Committee further | 


“Your organization has made no per- | 


Ps asked 
Mr. Gifford nodded in the af-| 


“How are you able to conclude as to the 
needs of a State if you have no tabulation 
of the needs?” Mr. Costigan continued. 
Mr. Gifford replied that a report from the | 


Asked as to whether relief carried on 
with public funds constitutes a dole, he | ets of the people—through either taxes or 
replied, “I don’t think much of the word,|!0ans. There must be a sound balance in 
The facts are 


_He told the Committee that any addi-|& 
tions made to the organization already | Jury done to Government credit and bur- 
existing when he became director of the | @emsome charges created. If taxes are too 


Plea for Economy 
In Congress Made 
By Bank Group 


Prime Requirement of 
Sound Government Fi- 
nancing Is Balanced Bud- 
get, Telegram Points Out 


The American Bankers Association, in a 
telegram received by the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., on Jan. 8, asks all members 
of Congress to cooperate in rigid economy 
in Government expenditures. The tele- 
gram was sent from New York under the 
signature of the association’s president, 
H. J. Haas, and identical telegrams were 
addressed also to Vice President Curtis, 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations; Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), Nashville, Tenn., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations; 
|Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairs 
|man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, and Representative Collier (Dem.), 
of Vicksburg, Miss., Chairman of the 
| House Committee on Ways and Means, 
| the association stated. 

Says People Demanding Economy 
| The telegram says the people are de- 
| manding avoidance of every necessary ex- 
| penditure by not only Federal but State, 
|county and city governments. The mes- 
| sage follows in full text: 


| The American Bankers Association, 
|through its members representing the 
| bankers of the Nation, respectfully calls 
upon all members of Congress to join 
hands with those who recognize that pres< 
ent conditions demand a drastic curtail- 
ment of governmental expenditures in 
| every possible way, to the end that pub- 
| lic confidence in the high credit of Gove 
;ernment may remain unimpaired. 

The prime requirement of sound govern=- 
| mental finance is a balanced budget. We 
| believe, therefore, that effective measures 
to bring this about through devoted co- 
|operation for the public good, constitutes 
the first and foremost duty of the ad- 
| ministrative and legisiative branches of 
}our Government. ” 

Two Lines of Action 

Balancing the Federal budget under ex- 
isting circumstances clearly demands two 
lines of action—first, a reduction of ex- 
penditures; and second, an increase in in- 
come. This means unequivocally that the 
|cost of Government must be cut down on 
the one hand; and, on the other, that ef- 
fective and equitable tax measures must 
be devised to assure adequate revenues for 
all proper expenditures. 

There can be little hope for private 
business stability unless the Federal Gov- 
;ernment is kept upofh an operating basis 
that will sustain its efficiency and, main- 
tain its credit. The deliberations of Con- 





Mr. Gifford testified that he favored a/|8ress should make clear to our people that 
but 
that the country has built up another 
system and that the present is no time 


the Government cannot continue to live 
beyond its income without disaster, and 
Congress should act fearlessly in the light 
of this public understanding. 

Federal funds come only from the pock- 





|the use of these two methods. If fresh 
| loans are too numerous or extensive, pre- 
| existing security values are impaired, in- 


President's Organization on Unemploy-| high, and particularly if not equitably 


salaries were being paid. 


ment Relief had not added to the pay|SPread, business is crippled and the cae 
roll expense, that the additional work was | Pacity to pay weakened. 
| being entirely contributed and that no! 


States and Cities Included 
To avoid these disastrous results, pole 


Questioned as to his connection with] icies of rigid economy in government are 


and whether that company had _ not 
dropped a great many of its employes, 
Mr. Gifford explained that the company 
had planned $585,000,000 in construction 
in 1929, that it had hoped to get it com- 
pleted in 1930, and that then the number 
of employes had dropped down. The 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 





“Obviously, very bad,” replied Mr. Gif- 
ford. 


Refers to Relief 


Conditions in Michigan 


“What is your rcaction to the case of 
those States having constitutional pro- 
visions which will not permit them to 
give assistance?” inquired Senator La 
Follette. “It is still of no concern to 
the Federal Gove.nment?” 

“T think it migat kecome a concern, but 
1 don’t think it has,’ Mr. Gifford re- 
sponded. He pointed out that Michigan 
with constitutional limitations is getting 
Calling attention to 
Ohio and Illinois and action considered by 
their Legislatures, he declared that “it is 
hard for me to believe that the Govern- 
ment ought to carry the load for Illinois 


or for Ohio.” 
Senator Costigan then inquired as to 
estimates of unemployment conditions 


which had been previously given the Com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Gifford said that he could give no 
definite information. 
“Your Committee 


has not assembled 


hinformation of that sort?” Mr. Costigan 


questioned. 

“No,” Mr. Gifford responded. He tes- 
tified that the Red Cross had given his 
organization no information as to the 
need in the country as a whole. 

Asked by the Colorado Senator as to 
how many are on the verge of starvation, 
he responded, “I have no such informa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gifford pointed out that if the need 
could not be met by the community, then 
to appeal to the county “is one step in 
the wrong direction,” then to appeal to 
the State “is a step still further in the 
wrong direction,” and to appeal to the} 
Federal Government is still farther out 
of the right way. 

“Every step removes the recipient that 
much farther from the available funds,” 
he said. He contended that relief or- 
ganizations in this country are on a sound 
basis for normal times and that the 
measures taken at present are the best 
that can be done under-the circumstances. 

“Do you consider that the situation has | 
reached its peak in the United States?” 
asked Senator Costigan. 


Red Cross Sets Aside 
Million for Miners 


“I don’t want to borrow trouble,” was 
the reply. “I think it has been reached, 
but I don’t know.” He told the Com- 
mittee he believed the Red Cross had set 
aside $1,000,000 to help meet the need in 
the coal mining area. 

“Has. the Red Cross a different policy 
than that set by Mr. Payne last year?” 
asked the Colorado Senator. 

“I think this is aAund left over from 
the drought relief fimd of last year,” 





“How do you know if the national needs 
are to be met if you don’t know what 
those needs are?” Mr. Costigan questioned 
further. Mr. Gifford replied that this was 
determined by inquiring of the local com- 
munities what their immediate needs were. 
He questioned the figure of 3,300,000 fam- 
ilies being in need. 

People that are in need are in large | 
industrial, rich States and those States 





will have to contribute whether they do 
it by themselves or by the Federal Gov- 









the Western Electric Company of Chicago | of prime importance 


| | The people are de- 
| manding in no unccrtain terms that every 
last dollar of avoidable governmental exe 
pense be done away with and that every 
dollar of unavoidable expenditure be 
made to bring a full return of economic 
and efficient public service. This applies 
not only to the National Government but 
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Securities Law 


Of Illinois Held 
-[nvalid in Part 


Provision Giving Secretary 
Of State Power to Fix, 
Amount of Bond Ruled to | 
Be Unconstitutional 








SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


THe PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS, FOR THE USE OF 
Harry Moore, 


v. 

J. O. Beckman & Co,, INC., ET AL. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
No. 20675. 

Sruper, Isaacs, SILBER & WoOLEy, SAMUEL 
Levin, DonaLp N. CLauseN and HERBERT 
W. Hirsu for appellant; Henry G. Frrn- 
case for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
— -, 1931 siete tdi Sa 
PartLow, Commissioner.—This 1S - 
tion of debt brought in the name of the 
people, for the use of Harry Moore, ap- 

pellant, against J. O. Beekman & Co., a 

corporation, and the Massachusetts Bond- 

ing and Insurance Company, a corpora- | 
tion, for damages for alleged breaches 
of an indemnity bond given by Beekman 

& Co. as principal’ and the Massachusetts 

Bonding and Insurance Company as 

surety, under section 23 of the Illinois 

Securities Act, as amended June 26, 1929. 

(Smith’s Stat. 1931, p. 2596.) The Massa- 

chusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 

demurred to the declaration on the ground 
that section 23 was unconstitutional. The} 
trial court sustained the demurrer and} 
an appeal was prosecuted to this court. 

The declaraton alleged four breaches of 
the bond, which was for $7,500. It was 
executed Aug. 16, 1929, and it was approved 
and filed by the Secretary of State. The 
conditions of the bond were, that Beek- 
man & Co. would comply with the Illinois 
securities law; that it would conduct its 
business so as not to work a fraud; that 
it would make all sales of securities with- 
out material misrepresentations and ac- 
count to all persons for all money received 
by it in payment of securities, that it 
would deliver the same to the purchaser 
or person entitled thereto when they were 
aid for and due to be delivered, and 
hat it would faithfully and truly perform 
all things required under the securities | 
law as specified in the bond. 


Allegations of Breaches 


The breaches alleged in the first two 
counts of the declaration were, that in 
August, 1929, Beekman & Co. falsely and 
fraudulently represented to Harry Moore 
that the General Motors Company had} 
declared a 20 et cent stock dividend pay- 
able to stockholders of record Sept. 10, | 
1929; that Beekman & Co. knew this repre- 
sentation was false, and it was made for 
the sole purpose of inducing Moore to buy 
Motors Company common stock; that 
Moore, relying upon this representation | - 
and believing the same to be true, de- 

ited $1,950 with Beekman & Co. with 
nstructions to buy General Motors Com- 
pany common stock, and that no divi- 
cCend was declared aud Moore was thereby 
damaged. The third and fourth counts 
alleged that Beekman & Co. failed to 
purchase the stock and fraudulently con- 
verted to its own use the money which 
Moore had deposited with it. 

The only ground of reversal urged by 
appellant is that section 23 of the Se- 
curities Act, as amended in 1929, is un- 
constitutional. That section as amended 
in 1925 (Laws of 1925, p. 549), provided 
for the registration of owners, dealers, 
brokers, solicitors and agents before they 
were authorized to sell securities. A $2,- 
000 bond, with terms, conditions and i 
the form to be approved by the Secretary 
of State, with a surety company satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of State as surety, 
was required. 


Bonding Requirements 


The Secretary of State was also au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to require a 
bond in a larger amount, not in excess 
of $50,000. The section further provided 
that the applicant, after furnishing a 
bond and paying a fee of $25, “and on 
such other reasonable conditions as may 
be imposed by the Secretary of State,” 
might become a registered owner, dealer 
and broker; also that solicitors and agents 
of good repute appointed by an issuer or 
registered owner, dealer or broker might 
become registered by paying a fee of $5, 
“and on such other reasonable conditions 
as may be imposed by the Secretary of 
State.” 

This court in People v. Federal Surety 
Co., 336 Ill. 472, held that this section 
was unconstitutional on the grounds that 
it’ was an attempted delegation of legis- 
lative power to the Secretary of State; 
that it was not complete .when it come 
from the Legislature; that no one could 
tell the amount of the bond required for 
the license or the conditions which it 
should contain until the Secretary of 
State had fixed the amount, the terms 
and the conditions in each particular case, 
and that it contained no rules for deter- 
mining these auestions. 


Amendment in Issue 

Section 23 was amended on June 26,| 
1929, and this amendment is in contro-| 
versy in this case. It must be assumed 
that the Legislature in enacting the 
amendment of 1929 had before it the de- 
cision in the Federal Surety Co. case, and 
that the intention was to overcome the, 
defects in the former law pointed out by 
this court and that it intended by the 
new Act to -emedy. the defects pointed 
out in the former law. (People*‘v. Solo- 
mon, 265 Ill. 28.) The question therefore | 
is whether these defects have been cured. 
This amendment of 1929 eliminates from 
the first paragraph of the Act of 1925 the | 
provisions’ which this court declared ob- 
jJectionable and three paragraphs were 
added. The first additional paragraph re- | 
cuires that the applicant shall furnish | 
a bond of not less than $2,000 nor more 
than $50,000, conditioned that he will com- 
ply with the securities law, that he will 
conduct his business so as not to work a! 
fraud, that he will make sales without 








COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
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Patents — Interference — Construction of | 


; uninterrupted manner. 
| Patents — Interference — Construction of 


| 15, and 16 against Wilcox; Wilcox appli- 
| cation for Drawing Glass awarded priority 


}courts can not attribute to it a different 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





» 


EXTRADITION—International extradition—Detention for nonextraditable offense 
on finding of probable cause that fugitive has committed extraditable offense— 
A United States Commissioner, on a finding that there was probable cause to 


believe that a person charged in Mexico 


with manslaughter had committed the 


crime of murdér in Mexico, was authorized to issue a warrant for his arrest as a 
fugitive from Mexico, regardless of whether manslaughter was an extraditable 


offense under a treaty with Mexico for t 


he. extradition of persons charged with 


“murder”; the fugitive, however, was not subject to extradition until charged with 
murder by the Mexican authorities in view of statutes limiting the power of the 


Secretary of State, in the surrender to forei 


gn governments of fugitives from justice, 


to the delivery of persons to be tried for the crimes of which they shall be accused, 


and limiti 


the authority of persons executing an order of the Secretary to the 


delivery to a foreign government of a fugitive “pursuant to treaty”; the fact that 
the. fugitive was not extraditable because not charged in Mexico with murder did 


of the Mexican government for his extra 


not preclude the Commissioner from ordering him detained pending the ft eurt 0 


appeals, in habeas corpus proceedings by the fugitive, limited such period of 


tion to two calendar months subsequent to 


Davis, in re; C. C. A. 9, No. 6548, Dec. 14, 


dition for murder; the circuit cgurt of 
eten- 
its order sustaining his detention. 

1931. 





HABEAS CORPUS—Federal courts—Procedure on district judge’s refusal to allow 


appeal from order remanding petitioner— 


Where a Federal district judge declines to allow an appeal from the district 


court’s order remanding the petitioner in 


a habeas corpus proceeding, the proper 


procedure is not an original petition for a writ to the circuit court of appeals or to 
a judge of such court, but an application for allowance of an appeal from the 
district court’s order and for a writ of supersedeas to a circuit court of appeals 
or a judge thereof, unless special circumstances justify the issuance of a writ of 
habeas corpus by the circuit court of appeals. 


Davis, in re; C. C. A. 9, No. 6548, Dec. 14, 


1931. 





INSURANCE—Agreement to insure—Parole agreement—Specific performance of 
agent’s parole agreement against insurance company—Agent’s representation of 


different companies—Failure of agreement 
of insurance and premium— 
A fire insurance agent’s parole agreeme 


to cover term of policy, commencement 


nt to insure a dwelling house was not 


enforceable against a fire insurance company after the destruction of the house by 
fire where the agent wrote insurance for eight different fire insurance companies, 


including the company against which the 


agreement was sought to be enforced, 


and where there was no proof that the agent, in making the agreement, repre- 
sented the latter company or that the agreement covered the term of the policy, 
the date of commencement of the insurance, or the premium to be paid. 


Collins v. Aetna Insurance Co.; Fla. Sup 


. Ct. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BLUE SKY LAWS—Constitutionality of statute—Provision as to bonds—Delegation 
of legislative power to Secretary of State— 


Section 23 of the Illinois Securities Act, 


as amended in 1929, which requires an 


applicant for registration under the act to furnish a bond of not less than $2,000 


nor more than $50,000 “with terms and in 


form to be approved by the Secretary of 


State” and which provides that the Secretary in fixing the amount of the penalty 
shall consider the applicant’s proposed method of transacting business, and the 


financial standing, experience, ability and 
applicant, or its officers, managers and 
which provides for a review of the action 


general reputation for integrity of the 
principal agents if a corporation, and 
of the Secretary by a designated court, 


is void on the ground that it delegates legislative power to the Secretary in that 
it empowers him to prescribe conditions of the bond in addition to those specified 
in the statute and does not fix a standard to guide him in determining the qualifica- 


tions of applicants and the amount of the 
between equally worthy applicants because 


bonds, and enables him to discriminate 
of their financial standing; the appeal 


from the action of the Secretary provided for by the statute does not render it 
constitutional, since the court, on such appeal, is limited to a determination as to 
whether the Secretary acted within his statutory authority and the court has no 
more authority than the administrative officer to perform a legislative function.— 


People of Illinois, for the use of Moore, v. 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 2534, Jan. 9, 1932. 


Rulings on Applications * | 


oe ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


APPEALS 


v. Danner; Danner v. 
Appl. Nos. 2816-17, Dec. 17, 1931. 


Wilcoz; | 


specification and claims. 

Intercepting means for flow of glass be- 
ing adjustable even out of path of glass, 
their omission would be obvious; applicant 
was entitled to make claims that did not 
include such intercepting means, but pro- 
vided for flow without interruption or in 


specification and claims. 


In interference, counts must be broadly | 
construed, and if such interpretation would 
result in double patenting because of is- | 
sued patent to one party, it is a matter for 
ex parte consideration by Patent Office. 


Patents—Interference—Reduction to prac- 
tice—Evidence. 


Glass tube produced as reduced to 
practice held to have utility although it 
is imperfect and there is no evidence in 
record of utility; Board of Appeals and 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals can | 
take judicial notice of any fact of com- | 
mon knowledge. 


Patents — Interference — Construction of 
specification and claims. 


Any element included in a combination 
claim must be construed as an essential 
element and cannot be disregarded in in- 
terpretation of claim in interference, as 
well as in infringement suit; manual 
means will not support reduction of claim 
calling for “means spaced below,” etc. 


Patents—Drawing Glass priority awarded. 
Danner application for Drawing Glass 
awarded priority as to counts 1 to 5, 8, 9, 


as to counts 6, 7, 10, 11, and 12 against | 
Danner. 


word “terms.” Its meaning is neither 
vague nor indefinite and it can not be 
cisregarded. When the meaning of the 
language of a statute is plainly expressed, 


meaning even where they may be of the 
opinion that the language was unwise 
and serioulsy impairs the Act as a whole. 
(Downs v. Curry, 296 Ill. 277.) 

« By the language used the Legislature, 
in effect, empowered the Secretary of 
State to prescribe terms and conditions 
in addition to those specified in section 
23, and such authority, under the Con- 
stitution, can not be delegated to that 
officer. 

The enactment of 1929 attempted to 
establish rules to serve as a guide to the 
Secretary of State in fixing the amount 
of the bond. It sets out three factors 





material misrepresentations, that he will 
account to persons interested for money | 
and property received, and deliver securi- | 
ties to purchasers or persons entitled 
thereto when paid for and due to be de- 


livered, “with terms and in form to be} 
gf State” and | 


approved by the Secretary 
with satisfactory surety. 


Provisions of Statute 

It also provides as follows: “In fixing 
the penalty of such bond the Secretary 
of State shall investigate and take into 
consideration the proposed method of 
transacting business and the financial 
standing of the applicant for registration, 
and the experience, ability and general 
reputation for integrity of such applicant, 
or in the case of a corporation of its offi- 
cers, managers and principal agents, and 
Snall fix such a penalty as in his opinion 
wiil protect from loss, persons dealing 
with such applicant if registered. 

“The action of the Secretary of State 
in refusing to register any owner, dealer, 
broker, solicitor or agent or his action in 
fixing the penalty of any bond shall 
be subject to review in the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon County in the same manner 
and with the same rights as provided in 
section 18 of this Act.” 


Powers Under Act 
The above paragraph of the Act of 
1929 empowers the Secretary of State to 
require of the applicant a bond, condi- 
tioned as therein set forth, with terms and 


in form to be approved by him. Webster's | 


Dictionary defines the word “terms” as 
synonymous with the word “conditions.” 
If the legislative intent was merely to 
allow the Secretary of State discretion in 


peogerinang the form of the obligation it 
could easily have so stated, but it did 
not do so. 


After stating the conditions of the bond 
the Secretary of State is authorized to 
clude other terms not specified in the 
ct. Some effect must be given to the 


which the Secretary of State is to inves- 
tigate and consider: First, the proposed | 
method of transacting the business; sec- 
;cnd, the financial standing of the appli- 
;}cant; and third, the experience, ability 
and general reputation for integrity of 
the applicant, or if a corporation, of its 
| Officers, managérs and principal agents. 
| This section does not fix a standard 
ot qualifications or fitness for applicants. 
There is nothing to indicate how mu¢eh 
experience or ability or what amount of 
|capital shall be necessary to justify the 
|Secretary of State in fixing the bond at 
|the minimum amount and when the maxi- 
|mum amount shall be required. 
| While the manner of executing a law 
|must necessarily be left to the reasonable | 
| discretion of an administrative officer and 
|the exercise of that discretion does not 
}constitute the exercise of judicial power 
| (Italia America Shipping Corp. v. Nelson, 
323 Ill. 427) yet in the absence of rules 
|}by which the administrative officer may 
be guided in the exercise of that dis- 
|cretion the law is incomplete. (People v. 
| Federal Security Co. supra; City of Chi- 
cago v. Matthies, 320 Ill. 352; People v. 
Sholem, 294 id. 204.) 

All of the guides given to the Secre- 
tary of State for determining the amount 
of the bond leave to him his own inter- 
pretation and definition of the terms used 
in the statute. A law vesting discretion- 
ary power in an administrative officer 
without properly defining the terms un- 
der which his discretion is to be exercised 
is void as being an unlawful delegation 
of legislative power. City of Chicago v. 
Matthias, supra; People v. Sholem, supra; 
|Kenyon v. Moore, 287 Ill. 233; People v. 
| Vickroy, 266 id. 384. 

The purpose of the Securities Act is 
to protect the public from deceit and pre- 
| vent fraud in the sale and disposition of 
| securities within the State. (Stewart v. 
Brady, 300 Ill. 425.) One of the factors 





J. O. Beekman & Co., Inc., et al. (II. 





Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Jan. 8 


The Ulster and Delaware Railroad Com- 


pany. Docket No. 28927. 

Deduction. Expense. Held, that the 
petitioner may not deduct as an ex- 
pense any amount in excess of cost 
to it of materials and supplies used 
by it during 1920. The amount of 
such excess is determined upon the 
facts of record. 

Id. The expense incurred by peti- 
tioner in negotiating a settlement with 
the Director General in 1921, held, to 
be deductible from gross income for 
that year. 


W. H. Hay. ‘Docket No. 37499. 


1. During each of the years 1923 
to 1926, inclusive, petitioner realized 
profits from sales of land which he 
had platted into city subdivisions. 
Held (1), profits so realized during 
1923 are taxable as capital gains un- 
der section 206(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921; (2) the lands sold in 1924, 
1925 and 1926 constituted property 
held primarily for sale in the course 
of petitioner's business, under the 
Acts of 1924 and 1926, and profits 
therefrom are taxable under sections 
210 and 211 of those Acts. 

2. Land was bought in 1922 and 
sold in 1923 under a contract provid- 
ing for installment payments. Held, 
the sale was consummated in 1923 
and profits therefrom are not taxable 
as capital gain under section 208 (8) 
of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926. 
The United Oil Company. Docket N 
58082, 42922, 51622. PRich . 
pany. Docket No, 42921. 

_1. Deductions allowable for depre- 
ciation on oil wells include not only 
the depreciated cost of the physical 
equipment but also amounts expended 
for wages, fuel, repairs, hauling, etc., 
in connection with the development 
and drilling of the wells. A. T. Jergens 
Trust, 22 B. T. A. 551. 

2. Deductions allowable for losses 
sustained on account of abandonment 
of oil wells iikewisc include not only 
the depreciated cost of the physical 
equipment but also amounts expended 
in connection with the development 
and drilling of the wells. 

Thomas H. Welch. Docket Nos. 
51929, 53119. or 

In order to reestablish his credit 
and to secure customers for his in- 
dividual business from among those 
who had been customers of a corpora- 
tion of which he was an officer, peti- 
tioner partiaily reimbursed those who 
had sustained losses when the cor- 
poration was discharged in bank- 
ruptcy. Held, that such amounts may 
not be deducted as “ordinary and 
necessary expense.” 


tion 23 in determining the amount o 


applicant. 


der this provision 


of lower financial standing, because th 


latter even in the absence of a bond. 
_ The effect of this would be to discrim 
inate between equally worthy applicant 
because of their financial standing. 


treatment under the law. 


; (People v. § 
ings, 307 Ill, 92.) ple v. Kast 


few is invalid. Noel v. People, 187 Ill. 587. 
Appellant contends that 


plain. This contention was decided t 
the contrary in People v. Federa} Suret 
Co., supra. 


the Circuit Court of Sangamon Count 
does not lessen or regulate the arbitrar 
powers wasted. The court is limited to 


ministrative officer 
lative function. 
cation, 313 Ill. 422. 


superior court is aire 


PER CURIAM: The foregoing opinio 


ance therewith. 





to be taken into consideration by the 


Judgment affirmed. 





Richfield Oil Com- 


Secretary of State under the ‘present sec- 


the bond is the financial standing of the 
It may be presumed that un-| 
2 i applicants of high 
financial standing would not be required 
to furnish as high a bond as applicants 


public would be more adequately protected 
in dealing with the former than with the 


t It 
is the duty of the legislature to make 


the Provisions of all statutes reasonable, | 
so as to give to all classes fair and equal 


. l A law which vests an} 
administrative officer with a discretion 
which is purely arbitrary and whch may 
be exercised in the interest of a favored 


even if it be 
conceded that the classification is arbi- 
trary the surety cannot be heard to com- 


The provision for review of 
the action of the Secretary of State by 


determination as to whether the Secre- 
tary of State acted within the authority 
vested in him by the Legislature, and it 
has no more authority than has an ad- 
to perform a legis- 
North v. Board of Edu- 


Section 23 as amendtd in 1929 is un- 
constitutional, and the judgment of the 


reported by Mr. Commissioner Partlow is | 
hereby adopted as the opinion of the 
court, and judgment is entered in accord- 


ey 
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Proposed Surtax — 
On High Incomes 
Called Inadequate 


Heavier Tax in Low Bracket 
And Selective Sales Levy | 
Needed, States Assistant 
Secretary o fTreasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


an end to borrowing for current expendi- | 
tures. 

“The plan for getting back to a balanced 
budget necessitates both increasing the 
revenues and decreasing Government ex-| 
penditures. It also involves handling the | 
Government debt in such a way as to) 
protect and preserve the public credit. 

“What are the objections to the plan for 
increasing the revenue which we have sug- 
| gested? There has been no serious sug- 
estion that the pian as a whole provides 
oo much revenue. There has been no 
| suggestion of an elternative plan for pro- 
viding as much revenue. 


“With regard to the income tax, it has 
j}been urged on the one hand that the| 
|rates of 1924 are too high. The Treasury! 
| fully recognizes that under normal condi- | 
tions the rates proposed are excessive, and | 
| that lower rates would be more productive. 
But these are not normal times and in-| 
creased contributions during the emer- 
gency ought willingly to be made by those | 
still fortunate enough to have substan-| 
tial incomes. Those best able to respond | 
to the need of the country should not| 
fail in their support. 


“It has been suggested on the other | 
| hand that substantially the entire amount 
of the additional revenue needed should | 
be obtained through increasing the in- 
come tax rates applicable to the higher 
prackets and *hat the balance be obtained 
from increasing cstate taxes. From a} 
revenue standpoint alone these sugges- | 
tions are utterly inadequate. The number | 
of reported incomes of $100,000 and over | 
fell from about 16,000 in 1928 to about 
6,200, in 1930. We estimate that if we 
{should increase the surtax by 100 per cent 
;we would collect only about $200,000,000 
|additional taxes during the calendar year | 
1932 and ey the amount would be 
| considerably less. 


Higher Incomes Decrease 


“Even if w2 shculd triple the surtax | 
rate on incomes over $100,000 which would 
}mean a 60 per cent maximum rate, we! 
| would not, even from a theoretical stand- | 
|point, collect more than an additional 
| $120,000,000 during the calendar year 1932. 
|Large incomes are no longer there and | 
;can not be made tu produce the needed 
revenue. Bear in mind that th 16,000 re- 
{turns of incomes of $100,000 and over for 
1928 showed aggregate net income of 
$4,450,000,000, whereas the 6,200 returns oi 
tnis class for 1930 reported aggregate net | 
income of less than $1,560,000,000. 

“Reflecting the combined effect of re- 
duced incomes and the graduated tax} 
rates, the aggregate tax liability shown on | 
these returns declined from $714,000,000 to 
less than $240,000,000. The indicated dras- | 
tic shrinkage in the amounts of income) 
and taxes reported in the higher brackets 
manifestly limits the extent to which ad- 
ditional taxes can be obtained from these 
sources. Moreover there is a point beyond 
which even in emergency Prams increases 
|in the tax rate would so discourage enter- 
prise as to cost far more than it returns. 

“It has been suggested that the income 
tax can be made to produce substantially 
more for the past year by the expedient 
of disallowing the deduction of losses on 
security transactions. Losses on wash or 
}nominal transactions are not allowable 
under the present law. When it comes 
to the recognition of genuine losses ac- 
tually realized, it is difficult indeed to 
|}see how the Government, in good con- 
| science, could retroactively refuse to rec-| 
ognize them when through all the past | 
|}years it has collected much revenue on 
the gains from corresponding transactions. | 
It is one thing to increase at this time the 
rates of tax applicable upon income of , 
the past year, during which’ everyone: 
knew of the Government’s need for more 
revenue, and an entirely different thing | 
to change, now, the rules as to how in- 
come is reckoned. It is difficult to see 
how as a practical matter the Government 
could expect to collect tax out of incomes 
which have in fact been offset or wiped 
out by losses actually sustained. 
incomes to make some additional contri- 

“It is objected that this is not the time 
to call upon persons with relatively small | 
| bution to the support of the Government. 

















‘Law Urged to 


Speed 
Federal Court Trials, 


Bill Offered to Facilitate Waiver | 
Of Felony Indictments 


Persons accused of a felony or other) 
infamous crime would be permitted to 
waive the prerequisite of a presentment 
|or grand jury indictment and prosecution | 
of the case could proceed upon an in-| 
| formation in event of such waiver under 
the provisions of a bill just introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Bratton (Dem.), 
of New Mexico. 

Senator Bratton, in offering the 
,| measure, said the right to speedy trial | 
| oftentimes was offset by the clogged cal- 
*'endars of grand jury business in the cities, | 
}and the same result obtained in many 
|of the rural areas where the Federal grand | 
| juries meet infrequently. He proposed the 
| bill as a means of hastening justice and 
}to aid in reducing court costs. 








|to the Federal Government or one with 


|lem without hardship to anyone. Y 
| Treasury has of course considered this 
| suggestion but has rejected it not only 





Cites Supreme Court Ruling 
The Fifth Amendment to the Consti- | 


be tried in Federal court on 


Under other provisions of the Consti- 


f\ tution, he added, it 


an impartial jury. But the 


out, has held in the case of Patton v. 


§ | United States, 281 U. S. 286, that this 


waived. Senator Bratton expressed the 
} opinion that, following the holding and 
reasoning in the Patton case, the Su- 
proms Court “will hold that the right to 

e prosecuted only by an indictment is a 
| personal right which an accused person 
|may waive. 

On the other hand, there is at present 
no authority, the Senator asserted, by 
| which the prosecuting officers may pro- 
ceed without such a presentment or in- 
dictment. The bill he offered gives the 
right to the prosecuting officer to proceed 
on the basis of an information. 

Says Trials Are Delayed 

Senator Bratton told the Senate further 
that in many sections of the country the 
Federal grand juries convene not more 
often than once in six months. It hap- 
pens that an arrest is made and charge 
filed against an individual, but there can 
be no trial until a grand jury has re- 
| turned an indictment. That was described 
by the Senator as unfair both to the ac- 
cused and to the Government. 

In cities, he said, the grand juries are 
“almost constantly in session,” but their 
investigational work is so heavy that cases 
have to await their turn, and that means 
delay. 
| By enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion, Senator Bratton thought that Con- 





Ss 


° 
y 


y 
y 
a 


cers of the country with machinery that 
| would result not only in more efficient 
prosecution, but in speedier disposition of 
charges. The guilty would receive their 
punuishment that much sooner, and those 
unjustly charged would be freed and their 
names cleared’ without the present: delay. 


n 








| tution provides that accused persons may | 
| felony | 
|charges only after a presentment or an| 
indictment by a grand jury. | 


is guaranteed that | 
|no person shall be convicted except by | 


Supreme | 
Court of the United States, he pointed | 


latter right is a personal one and may be| 


gress would be providing prosecuting offi-! 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 8, 

after a zyecess. Upon motion of Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, the 
Senate ‘returned to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 3), providing for a joint board 
of inquiry to examine into conditions 
in the rail industry. The Committee 
decided in an executive session, Jan. 8, 
Senator Couzens, its chairman, said, 
that need for the inquiry had passed | 
since the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration bill (S. 1) was moving to- 
wards passage, 

Senator Couzens received consent to 
take up a resolution empowering the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to 
hold hearings as need be. 


{ 
| 
| 


| 





In the CONGRESS F the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of January 8, 1932 


Denial to Negroes 
Of Vote in Texas 
Primary Argued 








finished business, was before the Senate, 
and Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, opened debate by reading letters | 
and telegrams expressing opposition to | 
the relief proposal. He was followed by 
Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, who 
addressed himself to his amendment | 
which would enable courts of equity to 
suspend execution of judgments where 
debtors might be relieved by the cor- 
poration pending formal organization of 
the corporation. (Discussion on page 1.) 


‘Supreme Court Considers 
Validity of Law Under 
Which State Committee 
Limited Party Franchise 





| [Continued from Page 2.] 

in the absence of legislation, has the right 
;to determine who shall constitute its 
;membership, the act of the Legislature 


v 
Debate on the bill and various amfend- 


|giving them the power adds nothing 
| ments, some of which were adopted, | thereto.” Jae 
| continued during the remainder of the |,,,Mt-., Marshall maintained, however, 


|“‘that it is just as much legislative action 


session. The Senate pro | : : 
proceeded to the to say we permit you to discriminate as 


consideration of executive business. A 


The bill (S. 1), creating the Recon- | recess was taken at 4:43 to authorize or direct discrimination, Itp 
struction Finance Corporation, the un- | Jan. 9 pam ne meee" | aving set up the machisers for the cone 
S duct of primary elections, the counsel 

The House of Representatives |claimed that the committee’s action, even 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 8. An 

omnibus pension bill (H. R. 6596) 
was pased and sent to the Senate. The 
House adopted by a vote of 214 ayes to 
174 nays a special rule to consider im- 
mediately the tariff bill (H. R. 6662). 
Representative Collier (Dem.), of Vicks- 





Changes In Status 


Banking 

Changes in status: 
H. R. 6172. To amend Federal Farm Loan | 
Act, as amended, 


capital for Federa] land banks. Reptd. to S. 

Jan. 7 > 

Bills introduced: ; | 
S. 2735. Byrnes. Relating to security re- 


quired of banks acting as_ depositories of 
postal-savings funds; Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

S. 2730. Brookhart. To amend sec. 12 
of Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Education 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 75. Authorizing Joint Com. on 
Library to procure an oil portrait of former 
President Calvin Coolidge. Reptd. to S. Jan. 


= 


Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 
H. J. Res. 180. Rutherford. Amdmt. to) 
Constitution fixing commencement of terms | 
of Pres. and Vice Pres. and Members of 
Congress and fixing time of assembling of 
Congress; Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 


Foreign Relations 
Bills inthoduced: 
S. 2733. Thomas of Okla. For establish- 
ment in Department of State of board of for- 


eign affairs and a foreign service school; 
Foreign Relations. | 
. J. Res. 181. Linthicum. Apprn. for| 


expenses of sixteenth session of Interna- 
tional Geological Congress to be held in U. S. | 
in 1933; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 182. Linthicum. Apprn. to defray 
expenses of participation by U. S. in sec-| 
ond polar year program, Aug. 1, 1932-Aug. 31, 
1933; Foreign Affairs. 

Forestry 
Changes in status: 

S. 457. Authorizing addition to Cache Na- 

tional Forast, Idaho. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. 


Labor 

Bills introduced: 
S. 2732.: Thomas of Okla. Creating un- 
employment fund; Public Lands and Surveys. 


Can it be fairly said that a married man 
with one dependent, having an incqme of 
$5,000 can not afford to pay $31.50 in taxes 


an income of $10,000 as much as $153? 
This is all that would be demanded under 
the individual income tax returns in- 
cluded in the Treasury program. The 
issue here is not between taxing the rich 
and not taxing them; it is whether with 
large incomes, subjected to very sharp ab- 
solute increases and still paying most | 
of the tax, moderate incomes should be 
called upon for moderate contributions. 
To believe that such contributions will be 
opposed is to place little faith in the char- 
acter of our citizenship. This is a time 
for all citizens to join in response to 
the financial need of their Government. 

“It has been suggested that instead of 
special excise taxes resort should be had 
to a general sales tax. It is urged that 
such a tax would solve the revenue prob- 





because a general sales tax bears no re-| 
lation to ability to pay, but also because 
of the enormous administrative difficul- 
ties of applying such a tax in this coun- 
try, and the almost inevitable pyramiding 
of the tax in successive sales. Nor has 
the adaption of the Canadian manufac- | 


| turers’ sales tax now at 4 per cent, which | 
|has been so devised as to largely avoid 


pyramiding, seemed practicable under our 
conditions. It is deemed wiser to rely on 
those forms of taxation with which we 
have had. experience and are thoroughly 
familiar, and which we believe will be 
productive without causing serious hard- 
ship. : 
Part of Recovery Problem 


“The problem of vestoring the national 
finances does not stand alone. It is par’ 
of the problem of accomplishing the re- 
covery of trade and er. Business 
recovery must come principally from the 
operation of economic forces, but the 
Government is doing and will do all that 
can be done to create conditions favorable 


'to such recovery. The President has sont} 


and reiterated to Congress proposals, with 
which every banker should be familiar, 
designed ‘to check the further degenera- 
tion in prices and values, to fortify us 
against continued shocks from world in- 
stability, and to umshackle the forces of 
recovery.’ 

“The general program includes assist- 


ance to agriculture. industry, trade and} 


finance through provision of needed emer- 
gency credit. Increased capital for the 
Federal Farm Loan Banks will 
credit facilities for agriculture; assisting 
of home loan discoynt banks would 
‘revive employment by new construction 
and mitigate the clifficulties of many of 
our citizens in securing renewals of mort- 
|gages on their homes and farms.’ A 
powerful reconstruction finance corpora- 
{tion would ‘furnish during the period of 
| the depression credits otherwise unobtain- 


| dustry, and labor * * *,’ and to reopen 
|many credit channels and reestablish the 
normal working of our commercial organ- 
ization. These and cther measures pro- 


to mobilize the financial resources of the 
country, to insure the financial structure 


to hasten the return of prosperity. 


Urges All tu Do Share 

“When wiil that return take place? To 
attempt to forecast a date for the return 
ot prosperity 1s vastly less valuable than 
| to resolve effectively here at the outset of 
| the new year that !here shall be a return. 
Such a resolve means putting full in- 
dividual support behind the program for 
restoring of the national finances and the 
|protecting of both national and private 
;eredit. Such a resolve also means that 
each individual in his own sphere acts 
for prosperity; that he does his share for 
veighborly help and his own share of 
business reconstruction. It may be well 
to recall that what xept the children of 
Israel so long out uf the Promised Land 


The | 


enlarge | 


| 


jable under existing circumsiances in or- | 
cer to give confidence to agriculture, in- | 


posed by the President are all calculated | 


at key points, to restore confidence, and | 


sion on page 1.) 






Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


| Bills introduced: 


to provide for additional | inal Code; Judiciary. 


}ment of Andrew William Mellon, Secy. of 
| Treas. of U. S.; Judiciary. 


Changes in status: 

ton Bicentennial Comm. to print and distrib- 
ute additional 
Washington. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. 

| Changes in status: 

;ment Stabilization Board to transmit to Sen- 


= certain information on construction proj- 
ects. 


transmit to Senate certain information on 
construction projects. 


Changes in status: 


+ ae patents for lands held under color of 
| title. 


Changes in status: 


vide govt. for Territory of Hawaii, 
Apr. 30, 1900. Reptd. to My Jan. 7, 1932. 


| vide govt. for Territory of Hawaii, approved 
| Apr. 30, 1900. 


| Changes in status: 
compact 
| Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Montana re- 
specting disposition and apportionment of 
waters of Columbia River and its tributaries. 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 7, 1932. 

| Changes in status: 

H. R 


Reptd. to H. Jan. 7, 1932 


tuaries in national forests. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
7, 1932. ° 


Journal of Proceedings 


Holmes, 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
| Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
| Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


|Thomas David of Los Angeles, 


| H. Culwell 


| machines. 


| 


|though it had been taken without refer- 
ence to the statute, “would have been but 
a cog in the State’s machinery, and 
therefore would have have constituted 
State action.” 


| “Where does it appear that the State 
|stands back of the rule of the party and 
jenforces it,” Chief Justice Hughes in- 
;quired. “It can’t be said that the State 
| does enforce it,” Mr. Marshall agreed, but 
claimed “that by the statute it does give 
the authority for the rule.” 


Compared to Farm Groups 
| 


“But if an agricultural association is 
authorized by statute to make by-laws, 
| the by-laws are not State statutes,” Mr. 
| Justice McReynolds commented, asking 
| what difference exists. In the situation 
stated, Mr. Marshall replied, there is no 
exercise of a State activity or function 
jas in the case being argued. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter inquired whether there is any 
provision of the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibiting the formation of a men’s party, 
or a women’s party, or even a White party 
or a Negro party, and the restriction by 
|such parties of the right to participate 
|in their primary elections to men, women, 
white persons, or Negroes, respectively. 


“A Negro party could not restrict vot- 
ing in primary elections regulated by the, 
State solely to colored persons,” Mr. Mar# 
| Shall said. “The State of Texas has made 
the party a State agency to conduct the 
Agreed to Jan. 7. | primaries.” 


S. Res. 128. Requesting Secys. of Depts. to | Says Law Sets Qualifications 


Mr. Justice Stone asked if the State 
Executive Committee has the power re- 
gardless of the statute to prohibit Negroes 
from voting at the primary election. Re- 
ceiving a negative reply and being told 
that the power is derived from the State, 
Mr. Marshall then replied in the affirma- 
tive to the question of whether the situa- 
tion were not “precisely the same as if the 
legislature had itself prescribed the quali- 
fications.” 


In the petitioner’s brief, it is maintained 
that to sustain the Texas exclusion would4 
mean “the disenfranchisement of millions 
of people through enactment of similar 
laws in other States, and history has 
shown that the disenfranchised, even more 
than the disinherited, are fruitful soil 
for communist propaganda on the one 
|} hand and enslavement on the other.” 

There was no appearance of counsel 
before the court on behalf of the election 
| Officials who were sued in the case. 


burg, Miss., Chairman of the House. 
Ways and Means Committee, then 
brought up the tariff bill and general 
debate on it occupied the day. (Discus- 

The House without | 


completing debate adjourned at 5:20 p. 
m. until 11 a. m., Jan. 9. 





Judiciary: Judicial Code 


S. 2682. Norris. To amend sec. 5 of Crim- 


H. Res. 92. Patman. Relative to impeach- 


Patriotic Observances 
1861. Act authorizing George Washing- 
sets of writings of George 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


S. Res. 127. Requesting Federal Employ- 


Agreed to Jan. 7. 
Public Lands 


S. 1588. Act to authorize Secy. of Interior 


Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. 
Territories 


H. R. 309. To amend sec. 4 of act to pro- 
approved 


H. R. 310. To amend sec. 100 of act to pro- 


Reptd. to H. Jan. 7, 1932. 
Rivers and Harbors 


H. R. 5649. 


or 


To extend life of act to permit 
agreement between States of 


Tariff 

6662. To amend Tariff Act of 1930. 
Wild Life 

Changes in status: | 

S. 2326. ‘To establish fish and game sanc- 


Income Tax Study 
Made in New Jersey 


In the Supreme Court 


Jan. 8, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 


Billion Dollars Estimated Sub- 
ject to Personal Levy 


TrENTON, N. J., Jan. 8. 

According to the New Jersey Tax Sur- 

vey Commission the normal volume of 
personal incomes upon which the reco 


William J. Guste of New Orleans, La.; 
Philip C. Friese of Baltimore, Md.; Leon | mended State income tax wouid be based 
Calif.; | is approximately $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Walter F. Woodul of Houston, Tex.; S. A.| The Commission’s recommendations, of- 
L. Morgan of Amarillo, Tex.; Robert Oliver! fered in its report on a study of State, 
Mason of Columbus, Kan., and James M.! county and local revenues just made pub- 
Guiher of Clarksburg, W. Va., were ad-|lic, depart in several respects from the 
mitted to practice. | eee pursued under Federal income 

. tax policies. 

No. 270. The Pacific Company, Ltd., ap- baie ea ‘ 
pellant, v. Charles G. Johnson, State ‘Treas. |, The commission would eliminate from 
urer of the State of California. Argued by|the proposed State program any attempt 
Mr. Stuart Chevalier for the appellant, and|to tax capital gains, which recent official 
by Mr. H. H. Linney for the appellee. _ |analysis of Federal income tax shrinkage 
on teas eee pA gg Bad mei. | has blamed for a considerable part of the 

Be sky tg "ens “| decline in revenues from that source. 
ae, a eel aad ott it | would include, among those who must 
Winbourn Pearce for the respondents. |pay income-tax, State, county and local 

No. 296. United States Navigation Com- | Officials, whose official salaries are exempt 
pany, Inc., petitioner, v. The Cunard Steam-| under the Federal system. The com- 
ship,Company, Ltd., et al. Argument com-| mission expresses the belief that these 
Titles, va ark WW. Maclay for the pe- | two factors would practically balance each 
Hupper for the vesponaente’ 4 7 ‘|other under the proposed State income- 

Adjourned until Jan. 11 at 12 o'clock, when | tax plan. Pre) 
the day call will be Nos. 296, 84, 178, 311,{ Details of the commission proposals as 
118, 314, 319, 324, 325, 332. | to income taxation are tentative, in sev- 

SEEN eral respects. They are made subject to 
provisions for expenditure control and 
;reallocation of some present local and 
county governmental functions to the 

State or the county, as the case may be, 
As tentatively offered, however, the in- 
come-tax rates would begin at 1 per cent 
on the minimum taxable income of $1,- 
000 a year, this rate applying to all in- 
comes up to the first $5,000, rates there- 
j}after being graduated up to 5 per cent 
on all income in excess of $20,000 a year. 





Journal of the Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals 


Jan. 8, 1932 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Customs 





No. 3487. United States v. General Dye- 

stuff Corporation. Motion of Lamb and Lerch | 

for ‘leave to appear as amici curiae granted. | 
Patents EW B K 

No. 2851. Albert E. Stewart v. Frank W. | 

Robinson. Circular knitting machines. Ar- | 


gued by Mr. Irving U. Townsend, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Hubert Howson, for appellee 
No. 2852. Frank E. Jones v. Frank W 
Robinson. Attachment for circular knitting | 
Argued by Mr. Irving U. Townsend, 

for appellant, and by Mr. Hubert Howson, | 
for appellee. | 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


No. 2855. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea ‘ a1 . 
Co. v. Warden Grocer Co. Trade mark for List _ Supplied oly by the Eahaaey 
canned vegetables. Argued by Mr. Sylvester|| Of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
J. Liddy, for appellant, and by Mr. James|]| eign languages, official documents 
Atkins, for appellee. and children’s boogs are excluded. 

No. 2862. Ex parte Landon B. Boyd et al. Library of Congress card number 
Improvement in _ pistons. Argued by Mr. , is at end of last line 
William O. Belt, for appellant, and by Mr. _ . 





Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. | 


| Grant, Ulysses S. 


Catalogue of marine Plio- 
cene and Pie'stocene Mollusca of Calif. and 


Executive Nominations 


adjacent regions and summary of strati- 
* graphic relations of formations involved. 
Submitted to the Senate By". and Hoyt R. Gale. (Memoirs of San 
Diego soc. cf natural history. — o3 = 
j . . .. lus. San Diego Society, 1931. “35 
President Hoover on Jan, 8 sent to the aioe Paul. Saen of arms, written and 
Senate for confirmation the following’ drawn. 62 p. Phil., David McKay, 1931 
nominations: 31-33397 
To be United States Circuit Judges: Charles Senn ales. ¥ a oes e nie ee 
Cc. Simons, of Michigan, Sixth Circuit, vice Lau Rton Lecnard G. C. Great storms, by 
Denison, resigned; Kenneth Mackintosh, of aus * Ved ene 


and V. Heddon. (Deep sea library.) 254 p., 
Y., W. F. Payson, 1931. 31-28259 


Jonathan H. Birth control, abor- 


Washington, Ninth Circuit, vice Rudkin, de- 
ceased. 
To be United States District Judge: Charles 


illus. N. 
Leunkach, 


C. Briggle, of Illinois, Southern District of | ona and sterilization. 77 p. Lond., S moe. 

Tiltnots. Additional position. ky, G F. New Amer. method Gere 

To be United States Marshal: Theodore w.| Lussky, Geo. ae Ss. Paul W. F 

Hukriede, of Missouri, Eastern District of MAD grammes P. . * 31-33207 

Missouri, Reappointment. Buth & co., 1931. ret 

The be Brigadier General, Reserve: Briga- | Mackall, Lawton. Portugal for two, a | 
dier General Thomas Stevens Hammond, Il-| _P.. Plates. N. Y., Dodd, 1931. 31-3 

linois National Guard Natl. research council. Com. on physics of 

Ce earth. Physics of earth. (Bull. of Net res 

- search council, no. 77.) v. i., illus. ash. 

GOVERNMENT BOOKS D. C., Pub. by Nat'l research council of 

Nat'l acad. of sciences, 1931. Se 

7 Protheroe, Ernest. Book of ships. Illus. 27 

AND PUBLICATIONS p. Lond., Collins’ clear-type press, Le 
31-33. 


Documents described under this heading Richter, Kurt E. .Introduction to commer- 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 


cial German, by ... and H. W. Nordmeyer, 





was not mistakes of leadership, but lack 
of faith on the part of the people. With 





new faith and united effort we shall find 
that we are emerging from the wilder- 
ness.” 


of postage. from the Inquiry Division of (Oxford library of German texts.) 160 p. 
The United States Daily. The Library N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 31-33202 
of Congress card numbers are given, Stine, Milton H. Ancient cities and civiliza- 
In ordering, full title, and not the card, ‘ons modernized. 284 p., Illus. a 
eh na A, : -33: 
numbers, should be given. Ewining, Ernest W. Art in advertising, by 
Water Borne Foreign Commerce of U. S., for . and Dorothy E. M. Holdich. 190 p., illus. 
ft. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930—Rept. No. 216-30, Lond., Sir I. Pitman, 1931 31-33396 
Bur. of Research, U. S. Shipping Bd. Price,| Waterhouse, Francis A. ‘Twixt hell and Allah 
35 cents. (23-26420) | by ex-legionnaire no. 1484, . . . of Legion 


Reiail Distribution in U. S. by Counties and 
Cities—Census , of Distribution: 1930 (Pre- 
liminary), 15th Census of U. S. Bur. of Cen- 
sus, U. S, Dept. of Commerce. Apply at 
Bur. 31-28619 


etrangere,, and R. Kenneth Macaulay. 274 
. Plates. Lond., S.,Low, 1931. 31-33398 
Williams, Samuel H. Laboratory exercises ing 
general zoology, by ... and Robt. H. Hance. 
448 b., illus. N. Y¥.. Harper. 1931. 31-33407 
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Wisconsin Limits 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 








| 


Hotels’ Fees for 
Telephone Calls: 


Public Service Commission | 
Restricts Service Charge 
On Each Outgoing Toll 
Call to 2 Cents 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 8. | 

The Public Service Commission of Wis- | 
consin has just issued an order providing | 
that all hotels in cities of the first class | 
which cater to transients, maintaining a 
telephone switchboard with 24-hour serv- 


ice and a station in the room of each 

uest, may make a service charge of only 

cents on each outgoing toll call instead 
of 10 cents as proposed by certain Mil- 
waukee hotels and the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company. 

“We are definitely committed,’ the 
Commission’s order states, “to the policy 
that outside telephone service to and from 
a hotel is public utility service, the charges 
for which must be establshed as for any 
other public service with due regard given 
to the cost of furnishing the service. 


Agreement Reached 

The case originated in an application 
by certain hotels in Milwaukee for an 
adjudication by the Commission of_ the 
rates of the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany for hotel service and determination 
of a just division of such charges between 
the hotels and the telephone company. 


Although the hotels and the telephone 
company subsequently reached and filed 
an agreement covering the service, the 
Commission proceeded on its own motion 
to investigate the matter. 

The agreement provided that the rate 
of the telephone company for local calls 
should be 5 cents, but that the hotels 
might charge 10 cents per call on other 
than local calls and post notices to that 
effect in their rooms. The company was 
to receive 4 cents per call in either case 
in addition to certain fixed charges based 
upon the number of telephones, etc. 


After reciting these facts and discuss- 
ing certain exhibits submitted at the hear- 
ing, the order of the Commission states: 


Commission’s Order 

“We will therefore first establish from 
the record the reasonable cost to the hotel 
of furnishing telephone service... This 
cost must then be allocated on a reason- 
able basis between outgoing and incom- 
ing guest calls on the one hand and man- 
agement calls and calls entirely within 
the hotel on the other. It is then rea- 
sonable for the purposes of this case, and | 
without prejudicing for the future the 
possibility of assessing incoming calls at 
their source, to demand of the guests 
that they pay’ in telephone charges the 
cost of the incoming and outgoing guest 
calls.. The other classes of calls are dis- 
tinctly costs of furnishing general hotel 
service and must be charged accordingly. 


“From a strictly theoretical standpoint 
incoming calls should carry their share of 
costs and be charged for separately, since 
otherwise a guest 1iaking a large num- 
ber of out-calls and receiving no in- 
calls would pay for a service he did not 
receive. For practical reasons, however, 
we believe that for the purposes of this 
case substantial justice will be served by 
charging against outgoing guest calls the 
cost of both incoming and outgoing guest 
service.” 








Costs Analyzed 

The order then proc@eds to analyze the 
average monthly cost of the hotel tele- 
phone service, considering the items of 
rental for facilities, salaries and wages, 
employes’ meals, stationery, allowances 
for disputed oills, etc., value of space, 
management cost, advertising, rent, light 
end power, and interest and depreciation. 
An analysis of the number of incoming 
and outgoing calls also was made. 


It was found, according to the order, 
that the cost of incoming and outgoing 
calls, aside from management and interior- 
communication services, which the Com- 
mission says “are a part of the cost of 
furnishing general hotel service and can 
not be recouped by charges to guests for 
utility services,” are substantially met by 
the present local-call charge of 5 cents, 
which is divided half and half between 
the hotel and telephone company. 

The Commission states that a general 
investigation of the Milwaukee exchange 
is in progress and may result in a change 
in the charges for hotel and other serv- | 
ices, and no change will now be made in 
the revenue to be derived by the telephone 
company. f 

To cover the losses found to exist as a 
result of a deficiercy in revenue to the 
hotels, the latter are authorized to make 
a charge of 2 cents on each outgoing toll | 
call in addition to the regular charge of 
*the telephone company. 





Failure of Service 


Delays Oil Action 





Texas Attorney General Meets 
Obstacle in Ouster Suit 


AusTINn, TEx., Jan. 8. 


Failure to secure proper service upon 
three of the major oil companies has de- 
layed the beginning of the action brought 
by the Attorney General, James V. Alired, 
for ouster of 15 companies on charges of 
violation of the State anti-trust laws. 

Judge Charles A. Wheeler in the 53rd 
Travis County District Court ruled that 
the Standard Oil Company of Now Jer- 
sey, the former Stondard Oil Company of 
New York and the Standard Oil Company 
of California had not been properly 
served. It was shown by the returns that 
the citations against the Standard of New 
Jersey and Standard of New York had 
been switched by the New York sheriff, 
and the sheriff in San Francisco had made 
no return on the citation against the 
Standard of California sent to him more 
than a month ago, according to Mr. Allred. 

Service was shown to have been com- 
pleted on the Shel! Union Petroleum Cor- 
poration, but no answer has been filed. 
Judge Wheeler rulea that this foreign cor- 
poration would be given a brief time 
within which to decide whether to file an 
answer or sybnit *o judgment by default 

Eleven Texas corporations filed an- 
swers, all attacking the anti-trust statute. 

Judge Wheeier announced that the At- 
torney General hes the option of dis- 
missing his suit against the three Stand- 
ard companies or co).tinuing the case to 
get service on them. 


Georgia Prohibits Use 
Of Policy Certificates 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 8. 

The issuance of certificates by insur- 
ance brokers of other States stating that 
Policies have been issued on described 
property in Georgia “as per form at- 
tached,” does not meet the conditions of 
the State Code that policies must be 
written through licensed agents and su- 
thorized companies must use the Georgia 
standard policy form, the Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Lewis A. Irons, has 
just announced. 

Such forms are dangerous to Georgia 
pclicyholders, he said, because the in- 
sured does not have actual possession of 
the policy and has no recourse to the 
Georgia courts in case of dispute. 


| of the Brookville & Lewisburg Lighting Com- 


| were received by 


| cordance with the agreement 


| Company, 





Described at Utilities Inquiry 





Transcript of Testimony Deals With Activity 
Of Concern in Insull System 





Excerpts from Mr. Steele’s 
Dec. 11 follow: 


Q. What was the total amount of invest- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- testimony | 
script of testimony Dec. 10 by M. C. 
Steele, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a wit- 
ness in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s investigation into financial ac- 
tivities of power and gas utilities, was 
begun in the tssue of Jan. 8 and 


|} pany at Sept. 30, 1930? 

| A. The total investments in common stocks 
was $19,205,927.06; the total investments in 

| preferred stocks, $524,900, and the total ‘in- 


! 


ments held by United Public Utilities Com-| 
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vestments in bonds and notes were $1,646,500. 
The United Public Utilities Company had a 
total investment of securities of subsidiary 
companies amounting to $21,377,327.06, as of 
Sept. 30, 1930. 


Q. In this comparative balance sheet the 
third item under assets is entitled ‘“Organi- 
zation expenses.’ What was the nature of this 
account? 

A. Organization expense was charged with 
| various expenses in connection with the in- 
corporation and organization of the United 
Public Utilities Company, and also with ex- 


proceeds as follows: 


Q. In accordance with this agreement, what | 
investments were received by United Public} 
Utilities. Company? 

A. All the outstanding stock, with the ex- 
ception of 193 shares of common stock of the 
Peoples Service Company, and funded debt | 


pany, the Buckeye Light & Power Company, 
the Citizens Heat, Light & Power Company, 
and Greenville Electric Light & Power Com- 


pany, Indiana-Ohio Public Service Company, | ; 

Louisiana Ice & Coal Company, Inc., Lynn/|penses in connection with the issues of capi- 
Natural Gas Company, the New Madison tal stock of that company. 

Lighting Company, Northern Ohio Public Serv- ++ + 

ice Company. Also the Utilities Company re- Q. What was the total amount of this 


ceived certain promissory notes of the Green-| account, Sept. 30, 1930? A. Organization ex- 


ville Electric Light & Power Company, In-/|penses amounted to $51,761.73 

diana-Ohio Public Service Company and | Q. Was any part of this account written 
Northern Power & Light Company. The to-| off against income or surplus? A. No, sir. 
tal value placed on all the securities re- Q. What was the nature of the account en- 


ceived and including a fund provided for the 
purchase of the outstanding 193 shares com- 
mon stock of Peoples Service Company | 
amounted to $11,850,000. 

Q. You say that the total value placed on 
all securities received including this fund was 
something over $11,000,009. Who placed that 
value on them? 

A. The board of directors of United Pub- 
lic Utilities Company declared that the securi- 
ties received were of that value. 


titled ‘“‘Undistributed earnings of subsidiaries 
accrued” which are shown as assets under 
Exhibit 1? 

A. The United Public Utilities Company fol- 
lowed the practice of taking on to its books 
the undistributed earnings of each subsidiary 
accruing to the Utilities company. The ac- 
count “Undistributed earnings of subsidiaries 
accrued"’ was in the nature of a receivable 
When earnings of subsidiaries were actually 
received by the Utilities company in the na- 
ture of dividends on common stocks of those 





++ + subsidiaries owned by the Utilities company. 
Q. What securities were issued by United eae ae eS ee et ey a ee id 
lic Utilities Company in payment for| fF . its: Sina CR Maen pane Biri 
Public Ul ‘ 3 sidiaries were also taken into surplus through 
these investments? an account entitled “Undistributed earnings 
A. The Utilities Company issued $5,550.000| of subsidiaries." This account is shown as a 
principal amount first lien 6 per cent gold | part of surplus on Exhibit 1 within Commis- 
bonds series “A’ and _ $1,850,000 principal! sion’s Exhibit 4989 


Q. What do you mean by undistributed earn- 
ings of subsidiaries accrued? 

A. It is the earnings available for common 
stock dividends accruing to the United Public 
Utilities Company, but 
taken up by the United Public Utilities Com- 
pany or set aside for the United Public Util- 


amount two year 5.5 per cent notes to Thomp- | 
son, Ross & Company. Also it issued 175,000 
shares no par value common stock, at a stated 
value of $4,450,000 to the United Public Serv- 
ice Company, United Public Utilities Com- 
pany issued securities to the book valye of 
$11,850,000 which was also the ledger value 


of the investments received under the agree-| ities Company on the books of its sub- 
ment dated May 27, 1927. cee ee ke ia scat 
5 . : you mean a e subsidiary com- 
Q. And these all amounted to how much?| panies’ statements and accounts show earn- 
A. The total securities issued amounted to; ings? A. Yes, sir 
$11,850,000, which was also the ledger value Q. But the subsidiary does not declare any 
of the investments received. dividend? A. That is right 
Q. Under this agreement what investments, ,@. Now, because the United Public Utili- 


ties Company owns the common stock of these 
subsidiaries, it is considered. is it not, that 
the United Public Utilities Company has an 
equity in the undistributed earnings of the 


the Southern United Gas 
Company? 
A. The Southern United Gas Company re- 


ceived all the outstanding common stock and 


a promissory note for $75.000 of Twin City | Subsidiaries? A. That ts right 

Pipe Line Company and all the outstanding +-~+ + 

common stock, with the exception of 8 shares Q. Any i 7 ; 
. y question that arises concerning this 

for which a stock purchase fund was pro-| practice, r take it, is due to the fact that 

vided, of Industrial Oil & Gas Company.|the subsidiaries do not declare dividends? 

These investments were valued on the books of A. That thev do not declare dividends. or 

Southern United Gas Company at $4.500.000 in any manner set aside these earnings and 


Q. What securities did Southern United Gas 
Company 
received? 


mark them as payable to the United Public 


issue Utilities Company 


for the investments which it 


ivide s 0 s si rv 
A. The Southern United Gas Company is- om aaeay eee, oar ine tney teen 
sued $2,250,000 principal amount first lien 6 A. They were credited to this account, and 
per cent sinking fund bonds and $750,000 charged to cash ; 
principal amount two year 5.5 per cent notes Q. What was the total amount of undis- 
to Thompson, Ross and Company, and 100.- tributed earnings of subsidiaries accrued taken 
000 shares no par common stock, at a value onto the books of the United Public Utilities 
of $1,500,000 to United Public Service Com- Company as of Sept. 30, 1930? 
pany. The securities issued had a total ledger A. The total amount of earnings taken up 
value of $4,500,000, which was the value, was $1,.254,908.36, from which must be de- 
placed on the investments received ducted the total amount of loss taken up, 
hs amounting to $41.185.08, which leaves a bal- 
ance of $1,213,723.28 
Q What properties and securities did Q. As of Sept. 30, 1930? A. Yes, sir. 


Southern United Ice Company receive in ac- 


. Did the United Public Utilities Con 
dated May 27, . * ea a ar 


take up onto its books the losses of such 
subsidiaries as had losses? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When the United Public Utilities 
pany took up the 


1927? 

A. The ice company acquired the properties 
of Crystal Ice & Fuel Company, Capital Ice 
Tennessee Ice & Coal Company, 
Valley Ice & Coal Company, Delta Ice & Fuel 


Com- 


& portion of the earnings accruing to the} (w rey 2 r | 
Company, Tutwiler Ice & Fuel Company,| common stock in the subsidiaries? A. eee eee = 15 per cent under 
Yazoo Ice & Fuel Company, Durant Ice & | sir. not to my knowledge. ne preceding year). 


Fuel Company, Canton Ice Company, Crystal 


Q. When 
Springs Ice & Storage Company, Belzoni Ice 


pany took 


the United 
up the 


Public Utilities Com- 
leases of its subsidiaries, 


which have not been | 


undistributed earnings of 
its subsidiaries, did it take up any more than put only 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

jlating largely to prices, production and 
declining purchasing power. while the close 
|of the year saw these difficulties over- 
| Shadowed by such questions as reparations, 
foreign debts, liquidation of frozen credits, 
| the settlement of currency and exchange 
| difficulties and the potitical relations in- 
volved in such issues. 

In general European crops were, fair, 
with wheat above average, rye a_ short 
crop, barley slightly below normal, and 
oats better than in 1930. The corn crop 
; was very satisfactory, the potato crop 
}above average, though it was lower in 
quality, while sugar beets’ sown area was 
decreased. Flax production was off, and 
fodder crops were generally saitsfactory. 

Dairy farmers and stock raisers were 
benefitted by good pasturage and cheap 
fodder, but prices received were low. 

Transport services were severely af- 
| fected by the further decline in trade. 
Railway traffic was below 1930, shipping 
fell off from the 1930 levels, tying up con- 
siderable tonnage. 

Industrial production on the European 
continent continued its three-year decline, 
| Britain, Germany, France and Sweden 
showing indexed about 15 per cent below 
the 1930 average. Textile production con- 
tinued to slump, in France 25 per cent 
below 1930, Poland about two-thirds of 
the 1928 figure. British textile produc- 
tion for the three-quarters was 72 per 
cent of the 1928 figure, as compared with 
79.6 per cent for 1930. German produc- 
tion was well maintained and averaged 
about 85 per cent of the 1928 figure. 

German and British machinery pro- 
duction by the end of the third quarter 
had fallen about 25 per cent below the 
| 1930 average. French machinery pro- 


the level of 1929 and 1930, but was still 
only about 5 per cent below 1928. 

The decline in European coal produc- 
| tion was continued in 1931, reflecting the 
generally lowered industrial activity. Ger- 
man production fell below a 


per cent from 1930). British and Frencra 
production, which in 1930 satisfactorily 
maintained the high level of 1929, teu 
some 10 per cent and 7 per cent, respec- 
tively. Polish coal production, having 
dropped 20 per cent in 1930, was only 
slightly less in 1931. 
the average of the previous five years. 
The Netherlands was the only European 
producer to show an increase. 


Steel Production Lower 
Produc.iion of stce! and iron continued 
the heavy declincs that marked 1930 
Average British production of pig iron 
for the nine months was only about half 
that of 1929 (70 per cent of 1930), and 
that of steel was only a little better. The 


decline in German production practically | 


paralleled that in Great Britain. French 
iron and steel production, which for the 
three years 1928 to 1930 was stable at a 
high level, fell about 15 per cent in 1931. 
Belgium made the best 
important European producers, with out- 
about 5 per cent under 1930 


The second year of serious depression 
brought heavy deficits to most European 


& Fuel Pau. Gheineville Ice & Fuel Com- ae a ae losses did it take up? budgets. Tax returns, especially from in- 
pany. all of which were former operating com- e portion of the losses accruing to the | ¢ ae s r ver taxes 
panies. Also in addition the Southern United | United Public Utilities Company or, in other soe ane eens a ‘oo 
{ce Company received 100 shares of the capi- Words, deficit for the year before any pay- custom utiles, wee iIniversa y ON 
tal stock of Bluff City Delivery Company, Ment_of common stock dividends estimates and the demands for unemploy- 
166 2-3 shares capital stock of Greenwood  @. But after making provision for the pay-/ment relief in all conutries were heavier 
Ice & Fuel Company, and 100 shares capital; Ment of preferred stock dividends, with in-| than were anticipated. 

stock of Jackson Ice Company. The proper- terest? A. Yes, sir Contrary to trends in 1930, exchange 
ties and securities acquired were valued at Q. Now, have you a list in vour report show- 5 ze : 4 


$3,250,000 on 
Ice Company. 


Q. And what securities did Southern United 
Ice Company issue in payment for the prop- 
erties and securities which it received? 

A. The Southern United Ice Company is- 
sued $1,250,000 principal amount first mort- 
gage 6 per cent sinking fund bonds to Thomp- 
son, Ross & Company and 25,000 shares no 
par common stock, at a value of $2,000,000 
to United Public Service Company The total 
securities issued amounted to $3,250,000 which 
was the total value placed on the properties 
and securities received 


ing the names of the companies whose earn- 
ings were taken up bv the United Public 
Utilities Company? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Does the same table show 
taken un? A. It does 

Q. As to those companies 
were taken up. do you know 
time the earnings were taken up any of 
them had substantial amounts of bonds 
notes or preferred stocks oustanding in 
hands of the public? A. They did not 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be printed in 
the issue of Jan. 11. 


the books 


of 


Southern United 


the losses 


whose earnings 
whether at the 


the 


Em plo yment Possibilities in States 
Are Surveyed by Federal Service 


Part-time Schedules Are Found to Be General in Major 


Manufacturing Establishments 


LARGE percentage of the workers in major manufacturing establishments were 
employed on a part-time basis during November, the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor stated Jan. 6 in its “Industrial Employment 
Information Bulletin.” (The Service's synopsis of employment conditions was 
published in full text in the issue of Jan. 7. General comment by the Service on 
items affecting employment tendencies, possibilities and development in the 48 
States and District of Columbia was begun in the issue,of Jan. 8.) The Service's 

comment by States continues as follows: 
+ 


Florida 


ceeded t de st cities yo 
Florida Industrial activities throughout Scat’ in bene ee ee ieee, year. These figures, of course, represent 
the State registered a gradual upward trend metal. oil, glue factories, and several miscel-| Only registered unemployed, the actual to- | 
during November, due in part to the open- laneous establishments remained at a fairly tals are much larger. 
ing of the Fall tourist season, harvesting of satisfactory level The great rise in unemployment has 
citrus fruits, and the planting and gathering Opeyations continued below normal in the ‘ 


of Fall vegetable crops The dairying indus- 
try and feeding of livestook absorbed a num- 


iron, steel, and stone mills, foundries, 














ber of laborers. The fish-packing plants erator, cement, gypsum, building material, of European markets. Relief payments 
worked with normal forces engaged in most lamp, mattress, shovel, and soap factories. 47€ a heavy drain on government resources 
instances Employment in several branches of the rail- end have been the chief cause for in- 

Citrus-fruit canning plants and packing road industry remained dull and many of;|creases in expenditures contributing to 
houses operated with increased forces, which these workers were idle. Although there was heavy budget deficits. Strenuous efforts 
provided employment for many laborers. Thea slight pick-up in the mining industry, the| have been made to aid employment by 
ee aaa ead tae —— wan not sufficient to absorb all the measures to potect domestic production | 

i 5 “li sa § € - Ss 2 . _e > se im etc ” , lee 

ported curtailed schedules and reduced forces Federal, State, and private building projects eee ee — pe oom 
The arrival of Winter visitors and prepara- | continued to give employment to & number ° : a en ave been hand- 
tions for the Winter season caused a notice- | Of building-trades men. The State division icapped by the shortage of funds and had 
able increase in the demand for hotel and Of highways awarded eight bridge conenes in several cases to b@ abandoned. 
restaurant help. during the month, involving an expenditure , = ee ane 

Building comaisted principally of the erec- Of over $155,976, and these projects will pro- The wnatonaly Prices Lower ; 
tion of Federal buildings in various cities, Vide employment for quite a number of he pas’ year Was again one of falling 
the building of a few homes, aman repairs %o | Skilled laborers. Many clerical and sales work- Prices. Wholesale prices at the end of 
hotels and business houses. Highway con-| e's Were employed in the retail stores in prep- the year were, on the average about 10 
struction continued on a normal basis and #fation for the holiday trade. The surplus per cent less than in 1930, though the 
employed quite a number of men. A sur-, 0 labor evident included farm help. decline in certain countries, as in France, 
plus cf labor was apparent in practically lowa Belgium and The Netherlands, was con- 
all trades and Rens transient workers con- Iowa: Little fluctuation occurred in indus- siderably greater. Wholesale prices at the | 
tinued to arrive from other States. trial employment during November as com-|end of the year, except in Central Eu- 

Ge i pared with October. Meat-packing plants, rope and the Scandinavian countries, were 
yeorgia soap factories, glove factories, and wholesale-| below the pre-war level, but the cost-of- 

Georgia: Little improvement was noted in drug establishments continued operations on living, though declining, was still usually 
the industrial-employment situation during | fairly satisfactory schedules. Activities in the from 20 to 50 per cent above : 
November While the majority of plants confectionery establishments, fiour mills, As in 1930 dit a eee : : . 
throughout the State were in operation, part creameries, and produce houses were reported ; con + zon were not such as 
time obtained in the cotton-textile mills, | as fairly well sustained to encourage investment, and capital issues 


ranging from two to three days a week, with 
reduced forces engaged. The fertilizer mills 
were seas@nally closed, affecting many workers 

The pecan-nut grading and shipping estab- 


Manufacturers of farm machinery, furniture 


or 


problem; however, the supply of labor ex- 


furni- 
ture, radio, automobile-accessory, glass, refrir¢- 


sheet-metal products, the foundries, and rail- 
road shops continued to operate or a part- 
time basis, with reduced forces engagea. Gyp- 


problems became a major issue and chief 
cause of commercial and financial uncer- 
tainty. The collapse of the Kreditanstalt 
in Vienna may be r>garded as the starting 
point from which financial 
spread to other countries, though it was 
|rather a symptom of instability than a 
cause. 

Unemployment, an outstanding problem 
in 1930, became steadily more serious with 
the continuance of the industrial depres- 
sion throughout 1931. The peak of un- 
employment is normally reached ih Feb- 
ruary and last Winter's figures were with 
few exceptions the highest recorded up to 
| that time By October and November 
| these 1ecord totals were already generally 
exceeded, in many instances by large mar- 
gins. In November, German unemploy- 
ment passed 5,000,000 a figure 30 per cent 
above November, 1930, and slightly higher 
than the February peak. In France, where 
unemployment was previousiv of small 
concern and where it is still relatively 
light, the total at mid-December was 104,- 
000 as compared with 23,000 a year ago 

British unemployed at the end of No- 
vember numbered 2,600,000 a decline of 
about 200.000 from the September figure 
as a result of the somewhat greater in- 
dustrial activity following the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard and of stricter 
requirements for registration. The total 
was still, however, 300,000 above that of 
the previous November and only a little 
below last Winter’s high. Italian 


highest recorded figure. 
Netherlands and Czechoslovakie, current 
unemployment is about double that of last 


> further reduced purchasing power and is 
one of the chief factors in the weakness 





were again low. From incomplete returns 
it appears that British issues were less 
than half of the 1930 figures, which was 
low; Belgium, Netherlands, and Italian 





lishments were reported as working on over- sum mills and clay-products plants operated | ; 

: . : la} A . ssues we | elow yerage re~ 
time schedules. — The railroad shops and the quring November with about one-half their 7 — = wen ae the average of t “ 
shrimp and seafood factories operated below normal forces employed Employment in all ent years, Frenc and Swics were below 
normal. The hosiery, rayon, and stone indus- | branches of the automobile industry was re- 1930 but higher than in any other post- 
tries naintained full-time schedules Two ported far below norma! Nearly all the coal war year; and Swedish also were relatively 
eee ee preven soceeeenaens, and mines were in operation, but many miners! high serman capital issues. though con- 

§ plant ci uring ? were employed part time siderably greater than in 1930, were less 

Highway construction, grading. and bridge Federal construction work on the Missis- than in Gta recent vears : 
contracts were awarded during November sippi and Missouri Rivers continued to em- Cc t ‘ 2 f ed veak . 
which, when started, should afford employ-| ploy several hundred workers. Curtailment ontinuance of depr ion, weak pur- 


ment to many skilled and unskilled laborers 
Building throughout the State included Fed- 
eral, State. county, and 


of activities 


installation of gas-pipe lines throughout 





in highway construction and the 
the 





chasing power, lower prices, and exchange 
difficu'ties are clearly refiected in the low- 


‘ city construction State released several hundred workers. Muni- ered volume of European trade in 1931, 
projects and alteration and repair work. The cipal improvements and relief programs inaug- Both imports and exports fell to levels 
large surplus of labor that prevailed in most yrated in most of the cities of the State . 21] below those of recent waawe Pre:imi- 
communities embraced practically all trades chould absorb the greater number of those we bel noss of r cent years re.im. 
including unskilled laborers. There was an yeleased from highway-construction projects. "@'Y, figures show Bulgaria as the only 


adequate supply of farm help available in the 


agricultural areas Harvesting of 


men A surplus of all classes of labor, 


Indiana 
Indiana: There was a slight improvement 
|} in the industrial-employment situation dur- 
|} ing November. The make-work program which 
jis in operation throughout the State aided 
materially in relieving the unemployment 


the month. 

(The summary of conditions in 
other States as renorted by the De- 
partment will be published in full tert 
in the issue of Jan. 11.) 


the corn crop employed many 
in- 
cluding farm help, prevailed at the close of 


country with an increase in ‘mports over 
1930. No exports gains are indicated, 
though German and Bulgarian exports 
were only slightly less than in the preced- 
ing year. Trade decreases of 20 to 30 per 
cent were usual, Spain showing the heav- 
iest drop to only about half the 1930 
volume in both exports and imports. 


| 21.81 per cent, while the corrected number of 


} creased 37.93 
| placements dcreased 13.79 per cent. 


duction declined by about 15 per cent from | 


| budget 


monthly | 
average of 10,000,000 metric tons for the | 
first time since 1924 ‘a drop of about 16 | 


Belgium maintained | 


| tion of most crops this year was greater than 


| prices 
showing among} 


trouble soon | 


, unem- | 
ployment in October reached 890,000, the | 
In Belgium, the | 


SUPERVISION 





———— 





Earnings of Holding Company Weaker Markets Trade and Employment Situation Industries Show 


In Various Localities Analyzed 





Recent Developments Throughout Country 
Are Reviewed by President’s Group 





ECENT business developments, favorable and unfavorable, in 24 localities in the 
United States and local comment on local conditions of unemployment, as re- 
ported to the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief, are made public 
in a statement just issued by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the President's 


Organization. The reports, which came from district offices of the Department of 
Commerce, follow in full text: 


textile mills increased _ their 
number of piants resumed op- 
erations The tobacco manufacturing plants 
and hosiery mills maintained close to nor- 
mal schedules throughout the menth. Furni- 
ture opera ns were below normal, affecting a 
large number of skilled operators, although 
very few plants were closed. 


There was a noticeable increase in building 


Boston: The New England Council's index 


of general business activity in New England 
dropped sharply in November establishing a 
new low point for the present depression. With 
the exception of the adjusted index of bank 
debits which moved up from a low point 
established in September, every component of 
the general index registered sharp declines, 
after allowances for seasonal movements. The 


eral cotton 
forces and a 















Massachusetts Department of Labor and In-. &¢tlvities throughout the State, which in- 
dustries reported that November compared | C!uded a number of large warehouses, school 
with October shows a decline of 4.6 per cent | Duildings, c hes, stores, State prison-camp 


buildings. dwellings, a 
hospital projects, and additions to textiles and 
hosiery mills, which furnished employment 
to a large number of building craftsmen. The 


in the number of wage earners in 1,051 manu- post office, Federal 
facturing establishments Aggregate weekly 
earnings declined 5.6 per cent and average 
weekly earnings declined 1.1 per cent 
















surplus of t arent 8 
A business review issued by the Worcester State embra aed X Peer, meee 7 
Bank and Trust Company and the Worcester Charlestot P Ty a Bs 1 a ’ 
County National Bank shows that electrical ation in Cha hoe a un <ihenanmed one 
power, ses. BY mae consumers during unusually We mn Weather, tor this- season has 
ek > . Reottpsinds * cerned The Community Chest is handling 
pared with November, 1930, the general busi- the relief situation and to date no extra 
ness index shows a loss of 33.8 per cent, in-| measures have been found necessary a 

dustrial pay rolls were reduced 20.3 per cent, ; = - : 
industrial power consumption 1.6 per cent|_,Reports from the principal department 
and freight car loadings 20.1 per cent. The | Stores Indicate thav the holiday trade in unit 

Worcester general pay roll index for No- sales was a little ahead of 1930. 

vember stands at 604 compared with 63.5 in Atlanta, Ga.: A canvass of representative 
October and 91.2 in November. 1930 wholesale and retail establishments reveals 
New York: The Salvation Army reported| that holiday trade in Atlanta was fair as 
that during the week ended Dec. 30, 319 ap- ie Ma 4 ee he oouee period in several past 
plications were received, 51 permanent place- Pt alae ae tthe a aE Ree Repersed 
ments were made, and 145 temporary place-> , am =e aes ee en oe Gist HCE a ndency 
ments were effected tc ward prrchasing _ of cheaper merchandise. 
A report from R. G. Dun & Company states 
The National Employment Exchange re-, that wholesalers report fair sales in moderate 
ported that during the week ended Dec. 30,/ amounts with some repeat orders Retailers 
actual applications for the three day week generally are conducting post-Christmas sales 


declined 22.98 per cent, but corrected applica- 
tions for the six-day week increased 10.88 per 
cent Actual number of requests declined 


in preparation for the inventory pericd 
There is little change in local employment 
conditions The postmaster reported Decem- 
ber receinvts larger than last year, but 
volume about 10 per cent lower 
packages were fewer in number, but 
was a noticeable increase in the size 


requests increased 0.09 per cent. 
placements during the three-day 
per cent. while the 


The actual 
week de- 
corrected 
The ratio 
of applications for every 100 jobs opening dur- 
ing the week was 3,144 as compared with 3,190 
during the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania provides $5,500,000 in its 1932 
for new equipment and construction 
work in Pittsburgh A seasonal lull in in- 
dustrial plants has increased unemployment. 


Wilmington, Del.: The work and relief pro- 
gram directed by the Mayor's committee is re- 
ceiving the cooperation of city, county and 
State agencies in a plan whereby 500 to 1,000 
men will be given work on State highway con- 
tracts adjacent to Wilmington. The women's 


period, 30 have since secured permanent work 


considers it an encouraging sign 


Florida building permits issued in the 
pared to $18,846,000 in the same period in 1930 
Carloadinges of citrus fruit from Oct. 1 
Dec. 31, 1931 
during 1930 


New Orleans district 


larger but the total volume is 


work relief unit is to add 100 workers to the} j..¢ than last year. The general level of 

pay roll weekly. Slight improvement is noted in employment has not changed 

| general activity, and hope prevails through- “ Sele ee . 

out the district that general business condi- Louisville, Ky.: The Louisville Branch Fed- 
tions will be better eral Reserve Bank reports debits to individua 
Norfolk, Va.: Debits to individual accounts eee gg as eee ets eee 

for the Richmond Federal Reserve District ae 


$26,999.139 for the same week a year ago 

Bradstreet's report for Louisville, dated Dec 
28, is as follows 
in the wholesele and jobbing trade 
men are off the road and house-men 
with inventory Manufacturing and 
is quiet. Praciically all plants are closed dowr 
unti! after Jan. 4 Building and constructior 
work is dragging Department 
rger retailers are well satisfied with Christ 
buying They report the unit 
greater, but prices lower.” 

Detroit: Value of building permits 
troit for the week ended Dec. 19, 
by the Detroit 
|} to $11,000 or 7.2 per cent 
pared tc 


showed an increase of $24,000,000 for the week 
ended Dec. 16 over the previous week, while 
debits to individual accounts in Norfolk were 
approximate!y $1,0C0.000 less than the previous 
week. Wholesale trade in the Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve District for five ieading lines is 
down 15 per cent for the month of November 
1931, as compared with saies in November, 1920 
Retail trade for the District is down 13 per 
cent for November, 1931, as compared with 
sales in November, 1930 

The total value of the principal crops pro- 
duced in Virginia during 1931 is estimated to 
be 71, per cent less than 1930. The produc-| 





in De 
reportec 


of normal as com 
4.7 per cent the week before 
‘clearings were $109,443,000 or 76 per cent o 
normal, compared to 55 per cent the previ 
ous week Passengers carried by the De 
troit Street 


last year but the decline is the result of low 
The area of crops harvested this year 
showed an increase of 8 per cent above the 
acreage harvested last year. Tobacco and cot- 


ton showed a decrease !n acreage during this 


the 
Christmas 

there 
Of the : 
275 extra men employed in the Christmas to the courts from decisions of the Board. 


11 
months of 1931 were valued at $14,738,000, com- 


to 
were 16.680 compared to 23,931 


“The usual dullness prevails 

Road- 
are busy 
industry 


of sales 


Board of Commerce, amounted 


Bank | 


Railways numbered 958,000 or 69) 


Fewer Accidents 
| In Pennsylvania 





‘Lowest Level Reached in 
1931 of Any Year Since 


| State Compensation Law 
Became Effective 


| HarrissurG, Pa., Jan. 8. 
| The lowest level for industrial acci- 
; dents in Pennsylvania for any year since 
the workmen's compensation law became 
effective Jan. 1, i916, was reached durin 
1931, according to the annual report o 
| William H. Horner, Director of the Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, which 
has just been made public. 
| The total number of accidents involv- 
jing a time loss of two days or more re= 
| ported to the Bureau for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, was 111,461, including 1,485 
fatal cases. This is a decrease of 23 per 
cent as compared with the accident totals 
for the year 1930 and a decrease of 20.5 
per cent as compared with the 140,197 
accidents reported in 1921 when the previ- 
|ous low level was recorded.’ The best 
| previous fatality record was in 1930 when 
1,752 deaths were reported. 
Indusirial Decline Cited 

The decline in industrial activity in the 
State was cited as the primary cause 
for the reduction in accidents, although 
—t campaigns*'played a very important 
part. 

Compensation cost decreased approxi- 
mately 9 per cent as compared with 1930, 
Mr. Horner reported. Total compensa=- 
tion liability last year in 71,745 cases was 
514,176.349 as compared with $15,636,209 
in 1930. Average compensation per case 
Was $193, the highest for any year since 
the compensation law became effective. 

+ More Decisions Appealed 

There were 1,252 appeals to the Worke 
men’s Compensation Board from decisions 
of referees and 255 appeals were taken 


.| Petitions assigned to referees, appeals to 


The postmaster stated that this has not hap-|the Board and appeals to the courts dur- 
pened before during his administration and|ing the year all exceeded the number in 


any previous year. 

Mr. Horner declared that the average 
time taken to report accidents has been 
decreased from 18.4 days in 1927 to 17.7 
days last year while the average time to 
file agreements for the payment of com- 


New Orleans, La.: Practically no change has pensation has decreased from 48.3 to 399 
taken place in business conditions in the| days within vuhat period. A further re- 


Retail sales have been | auction is believed possible, he said. 
believed to be 


_Notwithstanding a campaign of educa- 
| tion, there have heen defaults in the pay- 
‘nent of compensation in a number of 
| | cases where awards have been made, due 
to the fact that the employer failed to 


as compared with Carry compensation insurance, it was re= 


vealed. Through the efforts of the Bureau 
.| With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Inspection, 10,472 employers who did not 
carry insurance secured policies during 
1921, Mr. Horner stated. 
; Although the number of employers op- 
n Crating as self-insurers in the State is 


stores and approximately 0.2 per cent of the total, 


45 per cent of the total compensation lia- 


bility was carried by the self-insured 
group, it was shown. 


1 





Massachusetts Clarifies 
Automobile Liability Law 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 8, 


{| 


past year. , per cent of normal as against 68 per cent the A refusal to issue policies under the 
| On Jan. 4, there was opened in this city week before compulsory automobile liability insurance 
three branches a the — eae The Grand Trunk and Pennsylvania sys-|law because the applicant will not ace 
Bureau, to expend for relief purposes during tems are planning joint use of the car fer-|cept extra-territori - 
; the next three months a sum of $35,000, which | ries at Muskegon and, if the Interstate Com- P * ritorial and property dam 


was raised for this special purpose during the 
Community Fund Drive Direct relief will 
| be afforded families in distress, and in return 


merce Commission approves, will spend $150, 


improvements 


the head of each will be given the opportunity Pay rolls on the new Bay City Post Office 
| of working at odd jobs made avatiable by the have been averaging $2.700 a week For th 
| Bureau for three days each week, the other) first half of December there were 6,009 mer 
three days to be used by these individuals on the pay roll of the State Highway Depart 
jin seeking permanent employment ment in the 25 counties in the northern part 
Charlotte, N. C.: A report of the State Di- | of the lower peninsula 

rector of Employment with headquarters in | =n ‘ 

| Charlotte need that a slight innova’ nt (The resume of conditions in other 

| was registered in the indusirial employment cities will be printed in full text in the 


situation during the month of November, Sev- issue of Jan. 11.) 


Lower Prices of Farm Commodities 


Attributed to Federal Marketin g Act 


Effects of Federal Statute 


[setae in prices of agricultural commodities were attributed to operation of 
























































































































000 on yard construction and track and dock 


| Arthur Medwedeff, at Senate Inquiry, Gives His Views on 








age coverage is “improper and unreason= 
- able,” the State Insurance Department 
has just notified the companies writing 
this business 

e| The State Board of Appeal would not 
1; uphold a refusal to write policies on this 
-|sround, the Department stated. Any 
;companies and agents which have issued 
such instructions to this effect were ad- 
vised to recall them a* once. 





Inquiry by House Sought 
Into Holding Companies 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Forcign Commerce has agreed to di- 
rect its chairman to ask the House Come 
mittee on Rules for a special rule for the 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
59) authorizing a House investigation of 
all holding companies including public 
utilities 

Ro-presentative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex.. Chairman of the Commit- 
tec, said his Committee hopes to get this 
matter through the House before it takes 
up any other legislation before it. 
























the Cooperative Marketing Act by Arthur Medwedeff, representing the Balti- <hawrennninnieraeieeeenniaianinnt ae 
more Butter and Egg Exchange, at recent hearings of the Senate Committee on a | oes 
Agriculture, investigating farm relief needs, (Publication of excerpts from the Spain to Adopt New Name 
., = nari ~ , ip s », -ON J , 94-6 . > , > > = “fe . . . 
record of the hearings, which lasted from Nov. 24-28, inc lusive, was begun in the For Artificial Silk Fibers 
issue of Dec. 18 and continued in subsequent issues.) Excerpts from Mr. Med- ; 
wedeff's testimony follow: Another name not to contain the word 
“silk” must be adopted by Spanish pro- 
™ Chairman: Give your name for the ul The c ae EN a athe St st Dp 
sane miease , $500,000 600 pod a me o bene: ducers and distributors of synthetic tex 
Mr. Medwedeff: My name ts Arthur Med-! ter than what was done. Prices have been, tile fibers, according to a decree by the 
ly ‘deft 2 represent the Baltimore Butter and 4: 7 stated, going down because of their ac- Ministry of National Economy, it is ree 
mchange tivities, and yet they were to uphold the porte . rtm 
he Chairman: Is your organization @ CON- prices Naturally, they are at a ae to find F , a to Ge Department of _Commerce 
siderable one large orgenization? Any means to hold them, because it ie ime)! .<> = mercial Attache Charles A. Liven- 
ir. Medwead Well, it is a Baltimore OFr- | possivle to uphold the prices under those con- | 30Cd. Jan. 15, 1932, has been designated 
ganization I rybody in Baltimore in the ajtions created by the Agricultural Marketing | &5 the last day on which recommenda- 
butter and sag buaintes is 5 manio Be ees Act in that way they commenced to go from’ tions for the new name may be submitted 
r nal » ¥y res 1 4 mad to worse — inaatan oe : 3 
| tributors? It v after the Agricultural Marketing to the’ Director General of Agriculture, 
| Mr. Medwedeff: The distributors; yes, sit Act became a law, which had as one of its who then will draw up the measure for 
| ‘The Chairman: Not the producers of the main feriures the establishment o: coopera-| the official adoption of the new name. 
raw material? ative marketing, that this condition started By \ , e , 
{ Mr. Medwedeff: There are among them pro-. ‘[) caused the withcrawel of all activities by | tp, ee of June 7 1928, synthetic 
| ducers, and they are all distributors, even the those peopie that were engaged in distribu- , ae rats ere given the name of “are 
producers tion of agricultural products because they ficial silk The purpose of this decree 
The Chairman: Do you want to discuss the could not compete with Government-subsi- Was to protect the silk industry of the 
problems before the Committee? dized cooperatives, and pri commenced to country and to protect the consumer in 
| odwede ave a short paper ON eo downward / ti period yheat “nt in = * ~ 
that ra : anne to P= uss or par- down a facie a an cate ae | his purchases of such products. The term 
ticular thine that touches on our line of ket. corn around 36-37 cents, and ail other artificial silk” has nor affected the de- 
business, probably an angle that has not been grains and dairy products proportionately low sired results, it is said, and in view of the 
brought out before your Committee so fat lowering of values in products pro- national policy of stimulating the silk in- 
tae ee ee So 4 cabhe ** oon Feae a ms oanen Ww oh dustry for the benefit of the farm popu- 
The production of butter in the United its organization of the Grain Stabi!ization lation, the adoption of » new and distince 
States in ecreameries as reported bv the De- Corp on and the Farmers’ National Grain tive name has been ordered.—Issued by 
nartment of Agriculture is a billion, s Corperation the Depariment of Commerce. 
hundred million pounds, and there are amon It i anh established fact that it is im- canes 
the producers some creameries that are pro- p ible to make a monopoly of a commedity ae 
ducing butter as cooperative It has been that could be eas.ly expanded in production. Sider the debenture certificates a subsidy 
so for the last 15 or 20 ye All the cream rhis was demonstrated by the establisnin,; of *© the farmer and would levy a countervail- 
eries have heen i ir hutter on the inonopolics in coffee, lead, sugar and rubber ng import duty amounting to the deben= 
open market wherever , could find the be nd so fe 1. They all had a similer expe th if they would not put altogether an 
market for it They are prosperous, and ence in loWering cf prices and losing money €Mmbargo on the commodity subsidized im 
they have enlarged their business and con the producers cf same the United States 
tinued to do so It is not easy to find the real reascn for The first man in a nation is the farmer, 
But about seven or eight vears ago the De- | the establishing of cooneretive ;. The He is the one that produces wealth right 
oarir of Agricul taried to encoura farmer does not get more mo: his prod- al If he hasn't got anything he cannot 
coope martetir and the first in the when ‘Ning through ec evyen- is and therefore the rest of the country ig 
line to assist the firms that are now sions than on open merke: through the/!n_a bad fix 
call Land of Lakes That is a selling ivnneis established since the early davs of 7 efore. it is to the interest of the mere 
organization ihe settlement of the United Stet As A t to see to it that the farmer gets more 
Before the Agricultural Marketing Act wa maticr of fect. the dis sulion through the ils commodity, not less. He is not intere 
passed—speaking for butter—pbutter wasn't on so-called middleman has ena°led the farmers CS:ed in the farmer getting less. He wants 
the open market at that renoried in New of the United States to build up pocd ‘arms him to get inore. And when discussions here 
York and Ch! 7o around 45 cents a d surround theinselves in the majority of vrought out about operations on the exX= 
In the gra ne. wheat was $1.28 a bus ca with comf of city homes wile stil] Cchanzes, for instance—now we have 12 of 
corn was f $1.05 to $1.08 a bushel Al iving on the farms, whereas with the estab-| “hem in grain. Before it was only one. Well, 
the other grains in proportion in that line ishment of cooperative marketing the farmers Of course 12 is better than 1, or 4. When 
When the act passed, the trade in meneral of the country are in very pitiable circum- Wheat or corn or oats are sold at a given price 
had been confronted with the proposition as. stances. , at a given time there is somebody would 
to whether or not they would he able to con- Those that are observing the mode of dis- think among the crowd that when the time 
tinue in business. There wat no support from tribution through the cooperatives and the Comes the wheat or corn or whatever the 
the market It could not be otherwise, be- old-established method through merchants Other product is might be worth more later, 
cause they had gone on und the Farm Board know that the cost of distribution is higher ®Nd he goes and buys, say, for April or May 
had done something that wou!d hurt ther when done by the cooperatives and lower &t & price which ts higher. That has a tend= 
they would not be doing right to themcelves. through the merchants. If a thorough investi- @MCy to advance the price. It is not to reduce 
They had to stop and pause and see what was gation will be made by the authority of Con- Prices. That is to say, the operation on any 
eoing on. but that nauce has stopped b zr t will be easily ascerts d to be correct. Of the exchanges has a tendency to advances 
ne to the extent that from that tims: 1 now hear talk of introducing a bill in Prices for the farmer. Some people think 
everything commenced to 20 down, and there the next Congress to enact a law Which will | tat they are gamblers and therefore they 
could no » otherwise. When people are not | gi the farmers debenture certificat are to be harmed, or something like that, 
buy ly the price of the commodity, per- | all their exports, amounting to Well, we have seen that when the activities 
force. goes down the high tariff imposed on that c have been brought to a minimum the prices 
Senator Frazier: Do you believe the Farm | For instance, in the caze of wheat. the duty | Wert down. And it could not be otherwise, 
Beord is to blame for all this depre-sion? Is 42 cents. atid the debenture wo tld be 21 because prices ave made by the Gesire of “eos 
Mr. Medwedefi Not the Farm Board. I cenis for each bushel per hould t ple to gain, to do something that would give 
blame the Cooperative Marketing Act. The come a law. Bs an tat should be-| them a profit. Therefore, they are in th@ 
, ate a one ; a ¢ , i , Which would be a calamity, these ivitw of ‘ 
Farm Board has nothing to do with tha debentures would have to be sold ae activity of doing it 
They are a creature of the law best bid for ie a pga a the When there are many that are doing the 
| Senator Frazier. Do you blame the farm 7 or same, so that they could be thing it makes competition and it reiseg 
* Act for all these low prices? ey te imporees goods a prices. 
‘iw > les T have o istening | “Ural! ts ould destroy the importing busi- acacia ‘ 
here to AONE Aes poe pace: Maken ng nese, since no real rate would an be estab- Excerpts from testimony of Cart 
the Federal Farm Boerd, and by Mr. Williams, ‘shed. Willcams, member of the Federal... 
of the cotton end of the business. and I have . There is another possibility that the coun- Farm Board. a: his next appearance 
been more convinced than ever that their ac- tries that ordinarily import wheat or other before the Committee. will be printed — 
tivities have been unfortunate. They are not grains from the United States would con-| in the issue of Jan. 11. 
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' Direct Service 
To New England 
By Rail Favored 


J. J. Bernet Says at I. C. C. 
Hearing C. & O. Advises 
Direct Lines; Patrick J. 
Crowley Gives Views 








The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is in 
favor of “direct penetration” of New Eng- 
land territory by the Eastern trunk lines 
through acquisition of New England rail- 
roads, both for the good of the railroads 
and of New England, J. J. Bernet, presi- 


dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, told the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission Jan. 8 
during the third day of hearings on the 
so-called ‘“Four-Party” consolidation plan 
of the Eastern trunk ‘ines. (Docket No. 
12964.) 

The four-system proposal of the East- 


ern lines, contemplates the division of} 


Eastern rail properties among the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads, rather than the creatior of “five” 
systems as contemplated by the Commis- 
sion. 
Acquisitions Discussed 

Mr. Bernet sponsored the “four-party” 

alignment agreed upon by the other trunk 


Rail Investigation 


Proposal Drop ped 


Senator Couzens Withdraws | 
Measure for Inquiry | 
Into Finances | 


| ee aa | 
| ‘The proposai by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
| of Michigan, to have a far reaching in- 
quiry made into the condition of the coun-| 
| try’s rail lines was withdrawn, Jan. 8,| 
| upon request of its sponsor, who asked 
the Senate to return the resolution (S.| 
Con. Res. 3) to the Senate Sommittee on 
| Interstate Commerce. 
rt In making the request, which the Sen-| 
ate agreed to at once, Senator Couzens ex- | 
plained that “the need for such an in-| 
| quiry has passed.” He said that when it) 
{was first put forward there was no forum 
' into which the carriers could go to dis- 
close what their needs were or how the 
Federal Government could help. 

“That situation has changed now,’ he 
added. “Since the resolution was offered, | 


the railroads themselves have arranged a testimony, to examine witnesses and to| 


pool and the bill creating a reconstruc- 


tion finance corporation has moved toward) the Commission information which the| 
passage. These changes seem to warrant ‘Commission may have in respect of the | 


| that the inquiry should not be made.” 
Senator Couzens, however, asked of and 

received from the Senate authority for the 

Committee on Interstate Commerce, of 


which he is chairman, to hold hearings aS) interest of the public so to do, or upon re-| 


need be. 
The inquiry resolution provided for the 
appointment of three Senators, three 


Representatives and three other indivi- 
duals as a joint board to examine into the) 
condition of the carriers, with particular | 


line applicants, but said that so far as| reference to possible assistance by the 


New England is concerned, he did not | 
agree with either President Daniel Wil- | 
lard of the Baltimore & Ohio or President | 
W. W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania, that 
no direct penetration of New England is | 
necessary if bridge lines between that sec- 
tion and trunk line territory are held open | 
to all four carriers as a gateway to New 
England. iy 

He said that he favored acquiring con-| 
trol of the Boston & Maine Railroad, | 
and if possible, the Maine Central and | 
Bangor & Aroostook. 

Patrick E. Crowley, former president of 
the New York Gentral, but still retained | 
by that road in an advisory capacity, fol- | 
lowed Mr. Bernet on the witness stand, | 
and explained the position of the New 
York Central in the four-party system | 
grouping under questions put to him by} 
Centra]. Counsel Clyde Brown. 

Conimissioner Claude B. Porter pre- 
sided at the hearings. ’ 

Mr. Bernet said he did not agree with 
either Mr. Willard co: with President W. 
W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania as to 
the New England situation. He said that 
in his opinion, the Boston & Albany should 
go to the New York Central, the New 
Haven to the Pennsylvania, and the Bos- 
ton & Maine to the Chesapeake & Ohio- | 
Nickel Plate combixation. 


Syracuse Service Discussed 

The C. & O. executive’s statement on 
the New England situation followed cross - 
examination by F. M. Varah, representing | 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Mr. Warren of New 
England. Mr. Vara.. pointed out that at 
this time both the Lackawanna and the 
New York Central serve Syracuse, but 
that under the four-system plan of the 
railroads, only the New York Central 
would serve that city, thereby eliminating 
competition. He isked Mr. Bernet why 
he had not considered giving Syracuse 
riore than one road v-hen lesser cities were 
given two or more. 

Mr. Bernet replied that the plan ap- 
proved by the trunk lines would give ample 
service to Syracusc. 

Mr. Warren of New England asked Mr. 
Bernet if he could get traffic from Syracuse 
without “direct penetration,” why could 
he not secure New England traffic with- 
out “direct penetration.” Mr. Bernet re- 
plied that the situations were entirely dis- 
similar—that New England was an “Em- 
pire,” and that whereas the Lackawanna 
got into Syracuse as a “branch” line, “I 
intend to get into New England as a main 
line.” 

Questioned on B. & O. Status 

He said New England would best be 
served by as many trunk lines getting 
into that territory as possible. Ques-| 
tioned as to why he left the B. & O. “out 
of the picture” when he would give the 
New Haven to the Pennsylvania, the Bos- 





| anthracite coal. 


| four so-called ‘Hudson River Bridge Lines’ 
|from New England Systems to the pro- 
|posed four systems, the transfer of one 


Federal Government. | 


{ 
would compare favorably with those of 
the other systems. 

The proposed Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate System would serve the North At- 
lantic ports of New York and Hampton 
Roads; the Lake Erie ports of Buffalo, 
Conneaut, Cleveland, Lorain, Huron, San- 
dusky and Toledo; the Ohio River cross- 
ings at Cincinnati, Louisville and Evans- 
ville; and the Mississjppi River crossings 
at St. Louis and Thebes. It would also 
serve the western gateways at Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis and the New Eng- 
land gateways at Mechanicville, Maybrook 
and Harlem River. It would have car 
ferries operating across Lake Michigan to 
the ports of Milwaukee, Manitowoc and | 
Kewaunee. 

“The proposed Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate System woud reach and} 
serve 60 out of a total of 87 cities having} 
a population of 50,000 or more in Eastern} 
Territory (excluding New England). It 
would reach and serve nearly all of the 
principal manufacturing and consuming 
centers. It would originate between 60,- 
000,000 and 70,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons | 
of anthracite coal, depending upon busi- 
enss conditions, and it would terminate} 
on its own rails about 50,000,000 tons of | 
bituminous coal and 14,000,000 tons of| 
It would originate be-' 
tween 25,000,000 and 30,000,00 tons of 
manufactures and miscel:aneous products 
and terminate about the same tonnage of | 
such commodities. | 

“The investment in road and equipment | 
of the railroads comprising the proposed | 
Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System | 
was about $2,100,000,000 at the close of| 
the year 1930 and their combined net rail- 
way operating income for the year 1930 
was 3.68 per cent on that investment. The) 
corresponding percentage was 5.58 per cent 
in 1929 and 5.49 per cent in 1928. In 
each of the three years its return on in-| 
vestment compared favorably with those 
of the other three proposed systems,” he | 
said, 





Details Reasons for Allocation 

Mr. Bernet went into detail on the rea-| 
sons why his road needed certain of the| 
lines allocated to it in the four-party 
alignment. 

“The principal changes in the Commis- 
sion’s plan proposed by the applicants,” | 
he said, “are the elimination from the} 
plan of System No. 7-Wabash-Seaboard | 
and the reallocation of the carriers com- 
posing that system, the transfer of the 


carrier (the Chicago & Eastern Illinois) 
from a northwestern system to an east-| 





ton & Albany to the New York Central, 
and the Boston & Maine to his own sys- 
tem, Mr. Barnet said that the B. & O. 
would have to “speak for itself.” 

In answer to a question from Commis- | 
sioner Porter as to what if any effect his | 
plan of action in New England would! 
have on the roads in that territory if re-| 
adjusted at a later date, Mr. Bernet said 
he could not see how such readjustment 
of New England would be adversely af- | 
fected. 

Asked by counsel for the City of Bos- 
ton whether he thought the Pennsyl- 
vania should give up all of its holdings 
in the Boston & Maine so the C. & O. 
could take over that road, and if it was 
his opinion that New England would bet- 
ter be served by a C. & O.-B. & M. group- 
ing that a Pennsylvania-B. & M. align- 
ment, Mr. Bernet replied that he had 
not meant to put it “that way,” but that 
he thought the C. & O. acquisition of 
the Boston & Maine would best serve 
New England, ar:d that of course the 
Pennsylvania would have to give up what 
it owned in the B. & M. in order to 
make this possible. 


Describes Proposed System 

In his direct testimony made prior to 
cross examination, Mr. Bernet described 
his proposed Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate System, under the four-party plan 
as follows: 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
system, as proposed in the application 
now before the Commission, would oper- 
ate 14,630.39 miles of railroad, including 
proposed trackage rights, new construc- 
tion and other railroads allocated to it 
as shown in the application but exclud- 


ing 337.25 miles in Canada and also ex- | 


cluding its interest in the joint railroads. 
All of this mileage would be located in 
the 10 States of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 


gan, New York, Pennsylvania and New} 


Jersey, with the exception of 3.43 miles 


in the District of Columbia and 26.29) 


miles west of the Mississippi River. 

“The proposed Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate System would be a strong 
system both physically and financially. It 
would have a minimum of four main 


tracks and a maximum of eight main | 
tracks between New York and Buffalo, | 


not including the tracks of the Lacka- 
wanna which it would have the right to 
use between Pittston Junction and Ho- 
boken. Between the extremities of Lake 
Erie, the Erie, Nickel Plate, Pere Mar- 
quette and Wheeling & Lake Erie would 
be substantially equivalent to a four- 
track railroad. 

“West of Toledo and Detroit, the Erie, 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette would 
have four main tracks to Chicago. In 


addition to this main*stem between New | 


York and Chicago, it would have the main 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio between 
Hampton Roads and Chicago and Toledo, 
including a continuous double-track rail- 
road from West Virginia and Kentucky 
coal fields to both Chicago and Toledo? It 
would have reasonably direct and efficient 
routes between al! of the principal cities 
and gateways in Easterr Territory except 
routes to and from Philadelphia and Bal- 





ern system and changes in the allocation | 
of certain carriers as between the four 
proposed systems in eastern territory. | 

“Upon consideration of the Commission’s | 
proposed System No. 7-Wabash-Seaboard, | 
I reached the conclusion that it would be 
impossible to form such a system by vol- 
untary action of the carriers involved and 
that even if it were possible it would not 
be in the public interest nor in the in- 
terest of the carriers themselves, 


I. C. C. Plan of Allocation 


“The Commission’s plan included in Sys- 
|} tem No. 7 the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton} 
| and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana as 
| connections between the Norfolk & West- 
}ern and the Wabash thereby depriving) 
| the Chesapeake & Ohio of its Chicago line 
) and leaving it with a line ending at Cin- 
cinnati without any connection beyond. It 
also included the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
| Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Western 
| Maryland to form a connection between 
the Wabash, in the West, and the Norfolk 
| & Western at Hagerstown, Md., and a con- 
; nection, by means of certain trackage 
— with the Lehigh Valley, in the! 

ast. 

“This latter connection between the 
Western Maryland and the Lehigh Valley 
would consist of 100 miles of trackage 
| rights over the Reading and the Pennsyl- 
| Vania which would also serve to connect 
the Lehigh Valley and the Norfolk & 
| Western, 
| “The effect of connecting u es 
widely Separated ard dissimilar > ee 
ir the manner indicated would be to cre- 
ate new competitiv: 1outes which, in the 
| main, would be less efficient and more 
; expensive of operation than the existing 
j1outes between the same points. 

“The allocation of the four railroads 
jhamed in the manner provided in the 
| four-system plan, tegether with proposed 
trackage righis, will enable each of the 
| proposed iour systcms to interchange 
traffic with each 2f tne New England sys- 
jtems at each one cf the Hudson River 
gateways and thereby preserve all of the 
Ee, wntoneh routes, 

“On e other iiand, the extensi | 
the New England systems into cone 
| territory, as provided in the Commission's 
| plan, would require such New England 
cystems to short haul themselves in order 
| to maintain the »resent interchange ar- 
rangements with the Erie at Maybrook 
and the New York Central at Rotterdam 
Junction, and would climinate the present | 
imterchange at Mcchanicville and the 
present interchange at Maybrook between 
the New Haven and the three ‘Bridge 
Lines’ allocated to it. 

“In short, the establishment of a double 
line of intercnange points between New 
England systems and trunk line systems 
would not make for equality of opportu- 
|nity on the part of the proposed four | 





systems to particinate in New England| of New Jersey, both of these roads now 


traffic.” 

Patrick E. Crowley, former 
Central president, insisted upon the in- 
clusion in his system of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. He said 
that the union of these two roads is es- 
sential if the New York Central is to con- 
| tinue to participate substantially in the 


New York 


this connection to quote the following from 


Lewis, formerly a member of the Tariff 


gating the Tariff Commission: 


| president of the New York Central, having 


House Committee 


Reports Proposal 
To Change Tariff 


Majority Submits Findings 
Relative to Revision of 
Existing Tariff Measure 
And Regulations 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


consuming public in any proceedings be- | 


tore the Commission. He is the representa- 
tive of the general public in the investi- 
gations carried on by the Commission. He 
appears and speaks for one whose voice 
has heretofore been inarticulate—the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The counsel is given authority to offer 


present argument. He may receive from 


matters involved before him. In addi- 
tion thereto, he is granted the right to 
initiate a proceeding before the Commis- 
sioh whenever he deems it to be in the 


quest by him the Commissiog shall | 
promptly conduct investigations and place 
the results thereof at his disposal, which 
information may be used to good result. 
He is given the right to have compulsory | 
process to carry out the purposes set forth 
in this legislation. 


Interests of Consumer 


Generally speaking, the consumer is in- 
terested in reasonable rates. The peoples’ 


|counsel—herein designated as the con- 


sumers’ counsel—shall not be primarily 
concerned in the increase or decrease of 
rates upon commodities, except in so far 
as they affect the general interest. 


It was suggested to the Committee that 
many, if not all, of the producers were 
likewise consumers. That is eminently 
correct. The function of the consumers’ 
counsel will be to represent the consum- 
ing public, ever having their best interest 
as his goal. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1922 there were 
some 603 applications to the Commission 
for investigations. These applications 
covered approximately 375 separate com- 
modities. Decreases were requested for 
125 commodities. Adjustments for rates 
of duty were requested for 25 commodi- 
ties. 

Duty Adjustments 

Both increases and decreases were re- 
quested for 25 commodities. Reports 
concerning 56 commodities were made to 
the President. The Presidential procla- 


mation on 38 commodities changed the}Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 


rates of duty—33 increases and 5 de- 
creases. There were reports on 18 com- 
modities submitted to the President upon 
which no proclamation was issued. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930, which has 
been operative since June 18, 1930, there | 
were 138 different investigations sought, | 
involving 246 commodities. There have 
been 39 investigations made and a like 
number of reports made to the President. 
Rates were increased on 12 commodities, 
and decreased on 17. On 39 commodities 
there were no changes. These figures are 
as of Nov. 30, 1931. 

We assume that the commission has 
been diligent in its efforts. Yet, only a 
small number of the cases brought by in- 
terested parties have been disposed of. 
There yet remain many petitions filed by 
producers and by importers who are press- 
ing their matters, determined in the hope 
of gain. With this condition, it is ap- 
parent that the general public has little, 
if any, opportunity to have studies made 
upon veritably hundreds of commodities 
which affect them vitally, and which 
would be of general benefit to the coun- 
try at large, unless some one charged 
with this special duty will institute pro- 
ceedings before the commission and pre- 
sent the cause of the consuming public | 
to it. 

Testimony Quoted 


It might be useful and interesting in 
the testimony of the Honorable David J. 


Commission and now a member of this 
House, before a Senate Committee investi- 


“Keep in mind always, Mr. Chairman, 
that in Tariff Commission cases the real | 
defendant is never there, that in the very 
nature of things now and perhaps al- 
ways Tariff Commission investigations 
and trials are ex-parte trials. In _ no in- 
stance that I can now recall Has the 
taxed consumer been represented. The} 
burden on him is a disguised—and I did 
not say ‘disguised’ in an unfavorable sense 
—but is a hidden and indirect burden 
that he does not consciously recognize. 

“He is not before the d¢ourt in discus- 
sions of tariff matters. In some instances 
the importer is there with his commer- 
cial interest in the subject; he participates | 
and may present information of value, 
but in no instance have we had the 
consumer there to defend himself or pre- 
sent information of value.” 


Consumers’ Counsel Urged 


For the foregoing reasons, the creation 
of a consumers’ counsel is respectfully rec- 
ommended. 

There is a widespread belief among the 
people of the United States that by reason | 
of the high and exorbitant rates of the| 
Tariff Act of 1930 we have incurred the 
hostility of many nations throughout the 
world. They believe that this hostility 
has resulted in the enactment of many | 
retaliatory tariffs against us, the results 
of which are causing uneasiness and con- 
cern to all thoughtful minds. 

The results of these retaliatory tariffs | 


nish communities located on its lines with 
the service heretofore rendered. 

The New York Central official asserted | 
that the Lackawanna originated about 10,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite coal annually, or 
about 15 per cent of the total production. 
He said that a substantial amount of this 
tonnage was interchanged with the New 
York Central. 

Mr. Crowley followed Mr. Bernet on} 
the stand, and is the last of four trunk} 
executives to testify. Although no tonger | 


been succeeded by W. E. Williamson on} 


the first of this year, Mr. Crowley is well| 


versed in the consolidation situation and 
is still with the New York Central in an 
advisory capacity. 

Allocation of the D. L. & W. to the New 
York Central as contemplated in the four- 
party plan, said Mr. Crowley, would create 
a through route between New York and 
Ashtabula, Ohio, via northern New Jersey 
and northern Pennsylvania, and reduce the 
distance between these points from 564 
to 530 mites. 

He pointed out that in order to secure 


|moneys generally, with full authority in 
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Bridge Carries Highway over Break in California Coastline | 


bits of the coastline of California. 
above the ocean level, and has just 


feet or more from the ocean, abou 
forced concrete arch, with a span o 


Shipp 
Are Declared Beyond| 
Statutory Safeguards 








Regulations Governing Use 
Of Moneys Inapplicable 
Under Present Laws, Says 
Comptroller General 











‘Continued from Page 1.) 
the accounting officers of the Government | 
are now and have been supplying the, 
safeguards that are almost invariably pro- | 
vided when public moneys are made avail- | 
able for use. Such is not the case. Under| 
existing law the accounting officers are 
precluded from supplying such safeguards. 
Possibly the act of March 20, 1922, 42 
Stat. 444, has been responsible for this | 
misunderstanding. It provides: 

Provisions of Act 
“The Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to cause 
an audit to be made of the financial trans- 
actions of the United States Shipping 


accordance with the usual methods of | 
steamship or corporation accounting and) 
under such rules and regulations as he 
shall prescribe. Such audit shall be ef- 
fective commencing July 1, 1921, the date 
of the discontinuance of the audit re-| 
quired to be performed under the direction | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
act approved July 1, 1918.” 

The language cmployed might easily 
mislead, but upon examination it will be 
seen that the only audit authorized is 
one “in accordance with the usual methods 
of steamship or corporation accounting.” 
While such an audit might prove advan- 
tageous to the Board in directing its at- 
tention to violations of its orders or an- 
nounced policies, :t could be of little real 
value to the Congress or the public treas- 
ury because of the absence or means of 
authority in the accounting officér to re- 
quire observance of salutary and applica- 
ble laws in the uses of public nroneys. 


Accounting Officers’ Powers 


It is appreciated that when the Gov- 
ement undertakes the conduct of a busi- 
ress, commercial in nature, such as the 
cperation of vessels in commerce, a rail- 
road, etc., there may frequently be re- 
quired expenditures, because of the nature 
of the business undertaken, that could 
not properly be allowed by the accounting 
officers under existing law if made in con- 
nection with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. While the logical and safe method 
of affording the latitude needed in such 
isolated instances would have been to re- 
quire an accounting as for Government 





the accounting officers to allow credit for 
payments not otherwise allowable but 
shown to be necessary because of the na- 
ture of the business or activity, there was 
conceived and proposed the plan of a 
Government-owned corporation (possibly 
just to secure unlimited and unrestricted 
authority in the uses of public moneys 
mmvolved), and the Fleet Corporation is 
such a creature. 

Had the logical and safe method been 
adopted there would have been provided | 
atl proper and necessary safeguards and | 
yet there would have been granted all 
latitude necessary to the conduct of the 
authorized enterprise or business. By 
adopting the method of operating through | 
a Government-owned corporation with | 
no requirement for accounting for the} 
public moneys employed there were aban- 
doned the safeguards the Congress almost 
invariably empzoys, where the uses of pub- 
lic moneys are invloved to protect the in-| 
terest of the public treasury, discourage | 


are reflected by the falling off of over $2,- 
800,000,000 in American exports, which has | 
created an immense surplus of manufac- | 
tured articles and agricultural commodi- | 
ties for which there is no market here 
in America or elsewhere. 


Manufactures Abroad 


By reason of these retaliatory tariffs 
American manufacturers, taking a> few 
key men with them, have moved their | 
plants to foreign countries, with the re- 
sult that thousands of American employes 
are thrown out of employment and their 
places are taken by the foreign working | 
man who is now engaged in manufac- 
turing those articles which formerly were 
made here in the United States by the 
American working man. 

In Canada alone, according to a report 
made to the Senate, dated Jan. 20, 1931, 
the Secretary of Commerce reported that} 
the number of American-owned branch 
and subsidiary manufacturing plants in 
Canada in 1929 was 467, with an invest-| 
ment of $513,864,000. 

On Sept. 17, 1931, The Canadian Press| 
(the Canadian press service comparable to 
| The Associated Press in the United States) 
|sent out a dispatch from Ottawa to the 
|effect that the number of such Ameri- 
can-owned plants in Canada at that time) 
was 1,071, with a total capital invest-| 
ment of $1,189,590,000. 

(The report of the minority of the 
| committee on the bill will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Jan, 11.) 








the Lackawanna, the New York Central 
had been forced to sacrifice its “substantial 
financial interests” in the Reading, which 
in turn hold a large interest in the Central 


being allocated to the Baltimore and Ohio 
| in the four-party plan. 

He further advocated that the New 
| York, Ontario and Western be placed with 
the New York Central rather than the 
New Haven, pointing out that the traffic 


Plea for Economy Made 
By Bankers Association 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
to every State, county, city and other 
taxing jurisdiction. The influence seeps 
down, not up, and local governments look 
to the Federal Goverynment for leadership. 
The American Bankers Association re- 
spectfully urges that every effort and 





| interchange between the Central and the 
Ontario road is more substantial than 


cvery faculty of our National Legislature 


| struction permit for period ending Feb. 





The construction of a 30-mile section of the Coast Highway in Monterey County, California, south from Carmel 
to San Simeon, proceeding under direction of the State Highway Commission, is over a stretch of precipitous 
cliffs and bold headlands broken by deep gorges and inlets from the sea and considered one of the most rugged 


The work involves the building of a number of bridges, five of which are 


been opened to traffic. 
t 30 miles south of Carmel. 
f 150 feet. 


Granting of 18R 


| 


new structure. 


in process of construction. One of the bridges, shown above, spans Garrapata Creek at a height of 85 feet 
The creek is in a deep gorge extending inland 1,000 
I The new bridge is an open spandrel rein- 
| of, The length is 285 feet,.and the width provides for a 24-foot 
roadway. An old narrow steel bridge, badly rusted because of its proximity to the ocean and abandoned for 
use as unsafe, is displaced by the 


adio A pplications 
Is Announced by Federal Commission 





D 


examiners’ reports, granting 
cases. The decisions follow: 


9 


& 


ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission on Jan. 8 granted 18 applications, 
dismissed 5, denied 2, and set 2 for hearing. 


The Commission acted on 7 


denying 3, and sustaining the examiners in all 


4 ———— 
WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila-/ cants failed to enter their appearance within 


delphia, Pa., granted construction permit to 
move auxiliary transmitter from Byberry to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L. 
Dewing, Springfield, Ill., granted construction 
permit to move transmitter and studio locally 
in Springfield. 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Mandan, 
N. Dak., granted license covering removal of 
transmitter and studio locally; change in fre- 
quency from 1,200 to 1,240 kc. and increase in 
power to 250 w., change of hours from unlim- 
ited to sharing with KLPM, and installation 
of new equipment. 

KGWx, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Holly- 
wood, Calif., granted authority to operate 
from Jan. 2 to 4, inclusive “at Long Beach, 
and Jan. 5 to 7, inclusive, at Monterey. 

WGY, General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. 
Y., granted permission to use auxiliary trans- 
mitter midnight Jan. 4 to Jan. 7, 1932, 

WQCZ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 


|aboard “Caracas,” granted temporary author- 


ity not to exceed 60 days to operate with ad- 
ditional transmitter. 

KDHF, Doliar Steamship Lines, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., aboard ‘‘President Van Buren,” 
granted license for one year from Feb. 1, 1932. 

WNY, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., granted authority to continue 
service test in accordance. with terms of nr 
1932. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif., granted authority to change the tube 
complement in the final stage of the trans- 


| mitter of coastal telegraph station KTK. 


WSDF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., granted construction permit, aeranautical, 
poiat-to-point aeronautical service.. KGSP, 
Denver, Colo., granted construction permit, 
point-to-point aeronautical and aviation air- 
port station. 

Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., granted licenses 
for three aircrafts. 

KOML, Union Sulphur Co., S. S. ‘‘Herman 
F. Whitton,” granted regular license and or- 
der of revocation which was entered Oct. 26, 
1931, rescinded. 

KGXT, KGXY, KGSX, Gulf Production Co., 
portables, granted geophysical licenses. 

KSW, Police Department, Berkeley, Calif., 
granted license, police service, 2,422 kc., 400 w. 

KDF, Hyder Radio & Telegraph Co., Hyder, 


Alaska, granted license, coastal and point-to-/| 


point service. 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. J., 
granted authority to use frequency band 1,600 
to 1,700 kc. in addition to band now assigned, 
for purpose of determining suitability of the 
new band for television. 

++ + 

Set for hearing: 

Chapman & Brand, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
requests construction permit for new station, 
1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time, except one- 
half hour daily for WCAT (facilities of 

) 


KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
quests modification of license to increase 
hours of operation from sharing with WSMK 
at night to unlimited (facilities of WSMK). 

Applications dismissed: 

The following applications, heretofore set 
for hearing, were dismissed at request of ap- 
plicants: 

Topeka Broadcasting Association, Inc., To- 
peka, Kans., construction permit, 680 kc., 
5 kw., unlimited time. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of license, 
1,400 ke., 500 w., divide with WLTH and 
WBBC. 

WBBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of license, 1,400 
ke., 500 w., divide with WLTH and WCGU. 

KSMR, Santa Maria Radio, Bakersfield, Calif., 
modification of construction permit, 1,310 ke., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulfport, 
Miss., construction permit, 970 ke. 5 kw., 
limited time. 

Applications denied: 

The following applications, heretofore des- 
ignated for hearing, are denied because appli- 


favoritism and fraud, and require fair 
and equal treatment of citizens. 

While it might be that in certain and 
infrequent instances it would appear de- 
sirable for the Government when attempt- 
ing the conduct of a business commercial 
in nature to function through a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation, even in such 
cases there would appear no possible rea- 


public moneys. And there exists no need 
for such abandonment. There may as 
effectively be required an accounting for 
public moneys entrusted to such a cor- 
poration as though entrusted to an indi- 
vidual, but in such connection, as herein- 
before stated, and to allow latitude neces- 
sary to the conduct of the corporate busi- 
ness, authority must be given the account- 
ing officers to allow credit for expendi- 
tures otherwise not allowable but shown 
to be necessary to a proper conduct of 
the corporate business. 

In attempting the transaction of public 
business 


of salutary laws found to protect the pub- 
lic treasury and to keep public transac- 
tions on a high plane as in contracting, 
etc., there is danger and l{kelfhood of ex- 
travagance in the fixing of salaries for 


travel and subsistence expenses in excess 
of amounts allowed to Government offi- 


|cials traveling on public business, in the 


providing and furnishing of quarters, and 
in innumerable other ways. 


Inquiry Advocated 


Regardless of whether the Government 
is to continue operating through the Fleet 
Corporation it must be made clear that 
the General Accounting Office is not sup- 
plying, in connection with the uses of 
public moneys by the corporation, and it 
may not supply while the law remains 
unchanged, the safeguards usually em- 
ployed in protecting the public treasury. 
If it should be desired by the Congress 
that proper safeguards be employed its 
will may be effectively expressed by leg- 
islation providing in effect for an ac- 
counting for all moneys supplied, as other 
public moneys are required to be ac- 
counted for, with authority in the ac- 
counting officers to allow credit for ex- 
penditures not otherwise allowable under 
| the law but shown to be necessary to the 
conduct of the corporate business. 

It is respectfully recommended that the 





be devoted to this purpose until its aim 


timore and, with this exception, its routes distribution of anthracite coal and to fur-' between the Ontario and the New Haven,’ is accomplished. 


. 





| early consideration. 


} through a Government-owned | 
corporation—even business commercial in | 
nature—in addition to the usual disregard | 


officers and employes, in the. payment of | 


son for abandoning all safeguards that | 
|experience has demonstrated should be | 
employed in connection with the uses of 


| hearing 





time allowed: 

Albert J. Gerardo, Sturgis, Mich., construc- 
= permit, 1,260 ke., 15 w., five hours per 
ay. 

S. A. Lutgen, Wayne,” Nebr., eonstruction 
permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., share time with 
KGFW. 

> a > 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

David Stein and Benjamin Perlstein, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., denied construction permit 
for new station to operate on 1.340 kc., 50 w., 
share with WSVS, sustaining Examiner Yost. 

WSVS, Seneca Vocational High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., granted renewal of !icense, 1,370 
ke., 50 w., 8:30 to 10 a. m. and 2 to 3 p. m., 
sustaining Examiner Yost. 


Illinois Broadcasting Corporation, Quincy, | 


Ill., denied construction permit to move sta- 
tion from Quincy to East St. Louis, Ill., sus- 
—- Examiner Yost. 

S. N. Baruch, Trustees for Fresno Broad- 
casting Co., Fresno, Calif., denied as in de- 
fault construction permit for new station to 
operate on 1,350 kc., 500 w., unlimited time, 
sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

Merle F. Jewell and Merinda C. Jewell, Hood 
River, Oreg., denied by default construction 
permit for new station to operate on 1,310 kc., 
4 2 share with KMED, sustaining Examiner 

yde. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg., 
granted renewal of license, 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time, sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

Joy P. Miller, Ashland, Nebr., revocation 
of amateur license made absolute, sustaining 
Examiner Walker. 

(Action taken Jan. 7, 1932.) 

WOQ, Unity School of Christianity, Kansas 
City, Mo., denied motion to reconsider Com- 
mission's recent decision deleting Station 
WOQ and granting full time to KFH! also de- 
nied request for oral argument thereon. 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Shreveport, La., denied petition for re- 
in matter of application for con- 
struction permit and modification of license, 
decided by the Commission Dec. 4, 1931. 


+++ 


Broadcasting applications: 

KGBS, American Radio News Corporation, 
New York, modification of construction per- 
mit granted Aug. 25, 1931. Request to make 
changes in equipment. License to cover 
construction permit granted Aug. 25, 1931, to 
make changes in equipment. 

WGY, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WNBW, Home Cut Glass & China Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa., license to cover construction 
permit granted Dec. 11, 1931, to make changes 
in equipment. 


KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., license to 
cover construction permit granted Dec. 15, 
1931, to install new transmitter. Also ap- 


plication,to Getermine power by direct meas- 
urement of antenna input. 

Conard Studio, Garden City, Kans., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station to use 1,370 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time, amended to 
request to share time with KGDA instead of 
unlimited time. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, modification of license 
to request to share time with KGFQ only 
instead of sharing with KGFQ and KFJY (fa- 
cilities of KFJY). 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of 
Agriculture, Stevens Point, Wis., modifica- 
tion of construction permit granted Nov. 6, 
1931, to extend completion date from 
20, 1932, to March 20, 1932. 

KFAC, Los Angeles Brodacasting Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. construction permit 


amended to request to move transmitter and | 


studio from 536-558 Hope Street to 18th ang 
Cienega Streets instead of to 645 Mariposa 
Street (all), Los Angeles, Calif. 


+++ 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KGXA KGXB, KGXC, KGXH, KGXJ, 
KGXK, KGXM, KGXO, Mutual Telephone 
Company, Manawahua, Island of Oahu, T. H., 
renewal of point-to-point license for 47,300 
ke., 200 w. 

WPDZ, City of Fort Wayne, Ind., renewal 
of police license for 2,470 ke., 100 w. 

WPDH, City of Richmond, Ind., renewal 
of police license for 2,442 kc., 50 w. 

WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers 
City, Mich., construction permit to install 


new equipment. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Watertown, S. 
Dak., new construction permit for 3,162.5, 3.- 
3,182.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,662.5 kc., 400 


172.5, 
w., aeronautical service. 


Local Relief Program 
Declared Meeting Needs 
[Continued from Page 3.] 


in January, 1927, he said. 

Mr. Hillman in his testimony before 
the Committee said that only 10 per cent 
of the workers in his industry are em- 


|ployed. He declared that the relief needs 
“The City of New| 


are not being met. 
York, the richest city in the world, is not 
doing half what it ought to do,” he said. 
He said that the “conspiracy of silence” 
in regard to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is largely responsible for the present 
condition. “We should not delude our- 


selves with a false sense of security when | 


there is no security,” he asserted. 

The problem is now up to Congress, Mr. 
Hillman continued. “For Congress to sit 
back and quibble is a dodging of the re- 
sponsibility,” he said. ‘Let the Congress 
pass legislation that will make it look 


| hopeful for the future.” 


Mr. Richberg told the Committee that 
while 200,000 railway workers were losing 


|their jobs from 1923 to 1929, the average 


payments to labor diminished by $757,- 
000,000, whereas cividends increased by 
$1,050,000,000. . 

“Then came the year 1930, in which 
wage payments declined from 1929 to the 
extent of $346,000,000; fixed charges were 
reduced about $11,000,000, and dividends 
were increased about $16,000,000; additions 


reserves were increased by $190,000,000,” 
he testified. It is estimated that in 1931, 
wages will show a further loss of nearly 
$440,000,000, but that there will be avail- 
able for surplus and dividends about $380,- 


|000,000 less than in 1930, Mr. Richberg 


said. 

Regarding unemployment among rail- 
way workers, the witness testified that 
less than 1,300,000 workers are required 
today, whereas 1,900,000 employes were 
needed in normal times. 

“Serious unemployment developed on 





present unsatisfactory conditions be given | he explained. 


the railroads long before the Fall of 1929,” 
“In 1929, more traffic was 
handled than in 1923, but with 200,000 less 


| 
Jan. 


number now is substantially the same as) 


to surplus were slight, but depreciation | 


—— 


More Patronage 
To Be Sought for 


American Ships 


‘Problems to Be Studied at 

~ Fifth National Conference 

On Merchant Marine Are 
Outlined 





The Shipping Board has fixed the date 

and approved the agenda of the Fifth Na- 
tional Conference on the Merchant Ma- 
rine, which will be held in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 27 and 28. 
_ These annual occasions bring together 
in a spirit of active cooperation leaders 
in shipping and.~allied industries, as well 
as exporters, importers, manufacturers, 
trade associations, traffic clubs, and others 
interested in the growth and progress of 
the American merchant marine. 


Study Conference Reports 


At this conference report and recom- 
mendations will be submitted by the Nas 
tional Standing Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, authorized by the last con- 
ference to take such initial steps as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the va- 
rious resolutions adopted, also to decide 
upon the merit of the recommendations 
contained in the various addresses deliv- 
ered at the conference; and to follow up 
those that are deemed meritorious, re- 
| porting the progress at the forthcoming 
conference. 

_ Subjects placed on the tentative agenda 
include many problems of pressing im- 
| portance to our shipping today and pro- 
vide the general theme of how best to 
| Increase patronage and eliminate unfair 
competition which militates against the 
merchant marine. 

Agenda for Sessions 

_ The full agenda approved by the Board 
is as follows: 

1. Report of National Standing Commaxtee 
;On the Merchant Marine: (a) Methods of In- 
creasing Patronage for American Ships; (b) 
| Adequate Mail Pay for High-speed Ships; 
| (c) Government Aid to Ships Noc Benefitea 
| by Mail Contracts; (d) Foreign Competition 
| in Indirect Trade; (e) Saiety oi Marine work- 
ers; (f) Panama Canal Tolls and Measure- 
ment; (g) Safety or Life at Sea; (h) Pro- 
posals ot Railroads for Uwnership of Water 
Carriers and Regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commiussiog; (i) Construction of 
| Naval Vessels in Private American Yards, and 
(j) Cost Differential in the Operation of 
United States v. Foreign Ships. 

2. Legislative Needs of American Shipping, 

3. Unfair Competition as a Handicap to 
the Mercnant Marine: (a) Army and Navy 
Transports and Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line, and (b) Voyages to Nowhere, 

4. The Coastwise and Intercoastal Situation: 
(a) Operators’ Viewpoint; (b) Shippers’ Views 
wy * (c) Suguesces Remedies. 

e ation of Aliens by Ameri 
6. Organized Efforts to Stimulnte "Petene 
age: (a) United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; (b) State Chambers of Commerce: 
(c) National Foreign Trade Conference; (a) 
Proveller Club of the United States, and (e) 
Middle West Foreign ‘frade @6mmittee. 
shipping. of World Depression on American 
ome lems Confronting Pacific Coast Ship- 
9. Marine Insurance. 

Issued by the United States Shipping Board, 











Economy Is Declared 
To Rest With Congress 


sa [Continued from Page 2.] 
not be made in that area without paralyz< 
ing the Government. a . 
In addition to this there is the annual 
payment of principal and interest on the 
debt of $1,100,000,000. This can not be cut. 
rua on but four activities 
Y consid@rable reductio 
sas ag They are: tae ici 
& onstruction expenditures of $575,< 
000,000, which include naval construction, 
2. Military expenditures, aside from 
publi cconstruction, of $625,000,000. 
3. Post Office expenditures of $815,000,< 


000. 
4. Veterans expenditures of $1,050, 


000,000 


These are the facts we must f. i 
any real attempt at economy jis oy a 
made by Congress. There are some 
things that can be eliminated and should 
be eliminated. If Congress will support 
the President’s program of eliminating 
useless Army posts, useless Navy yards 
and vocational education, our Federal ex- 
penditures would be reduced. If Congress 
has the courage to make a real cut in 
naval and military expenses and if it will 
put veterans’ legislation on a basis so 
that no one could receive a pension or 
disability allowance who is an income tax=- 
payer or the recipient of a large salary 
from the Government, real economy can 
| be effected. Combined with the forego= 
| ing, if Congress will reduce construction 
| expenses on public roads we can lower 
| Federal expenditures to the extent of ap- 
een half a billion dollars. 

ii join in any real attempt to cut 
| ¢xpenses, but I am opposed to ll futile 
}and wordy discussions of economy which 
are designed for political effect alone. 

Probably the greatest contribution to 
economy that can be made is to refuse to 
pass any more legislation calling for ex- 
|penditure of fixed charges on the Gov- 
ernment for years to come. Already there 
are bills before Congress totaling $5,000,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000.000. na 

ne of the first things to do is to mak 
the Post Office Department pay its rte 
penses. It is losing $150,000,000 a year. 
For those who are interésted in economy, 
I wish to point out that there are two 
ways and only two ways in which the 
Post Office Department can balance its 
| budget—postal rates must be raised or 
alternately there must be a cut of 20 per 
cent in all postal salaries. 





employes. Then came the rapid decline 
,of traffic, retiring in 1930, 220,000 more 
;men; and in 1931, an additional 220,000. 
It is safe to say that today at least one- 
third of the railway employes are idle 
and at least one-third of the railway plant 
| is likewise idle,” he told the Committee. 
Mr. Richberg pointed to the unequal 
distribution of the burden of changing 
economic conditions between railway em- 
ployes and investors. The prospect for 
1932, he declared, is that the unemploy- 
ment of railway labor will deprive these 
workers of $750,000,000 annual income, and 
that the unemployment of railroad cap- 
ital will deprive investors of. $350,000,000. 

“With that fine sense of justice which 
might be expected, the representatives of 
idle capital have, therefore, asked the rep- 
resentatives of employed labor to contrib- 
ute 10 per cent of their earnings, or about 
$250,000,000, in the year 1932, as a dole for 
idle capital,” he’ asserted. Mr. Richberg 
urged that Congress do all within its 
power to relieve the present widespread 
suffering oy creating and encouraging new 
agencies of employment. 

“Speaking for the men who render the 
transportation service of this Nation—the 
men who are the transportation industry— 
who are infinitely more valuable to this 
|Nation than all the locomotives, freight 
| Cars, rails and ties in which capital is now 
lying idle, and speaking particularly for 
500,000 unemployed essential workers, we 
wish to make it clear that in our opinion 
the demand for Federal relief of unem- 
ployment is already long overdue,” the 
witness said. He described as “intoler- 
able” even the consideration of a third 
long Winter of want and privation with 
the means of furnishing food and cloth- 
jing and shelter for millions of suffering 
‘Americans remaining unused. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 
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Debt Reduction Strengthened Credit Structure 


Says Mr. 


At Senate Investigation, He 
Says Temporary Emer- 
gency Is Not Basis to Re- 
duce Obligations 





| 
| 
| 





Permanent reduction of war debts 
is not justified by temporary emer- 
gency, according to testimony by Otto 
H. Kahn, partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, New York, appearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee at hear- 
ings’ Dec. 18 and 19. (Publication of 
» excerpts from the record of his testi- 
mony was begun in the issue of Jan. 4, 
continued Jan. 5, 6, 7, 8.) Excerpts from 
his testimony conclude as follows: 


Now it seems to me it is a question of ex- 
pediency; of figuring out in what way will 
the postponement. if it is necessary—and that 
is a question of examination; that is a ques- 


tion of research and of impartial and hard- | 


boiled judgment—to what extent will an in- 
evitable postponement be of least damage to 
the United States and to the people of the 
United States and to all 
confidence, which is the Most essential part 
upon which the trade of the world rests. My 
personal belies is that the maintenance and 


sanctity of contracts between man and man | 


is an absolutely vital thing for the economic 


life of every country, and that no government | 


can go on and be capable and potent un- 
less it has behind it a capable and potent 
and solvent country. The direct resources 
of the country are drawn, not from the air, 
but from the labor, the enterprise, and the 
capacity and the honesty of the people over 
which it rules. 

Senator Johnson: You are saying, then, Mr. 
Kahn, in short, that you think private debts 
should take precedence over governmental 
obligations? 

Mr. Kahn: If a choice must be made, I 
should say they should either take precedence 
or they should, at least, be put on something 
slightly better than a parity. 


, a oe 


Senator Johnson: We have listened to all 
the argument you have just made, which 
was very enlightening, of course. Was not 
that for the purpose of demonstrating that 
private obligations should take precedence 
over governmental obligations? 

Mr. Kahn: I do not say it was for the 

@ purpose, Senator. I did not volunteer any in- 
formation. I was asked the question, and in 
response to that question I gave the answer. 

Senator Johnson: I am not quarreling with 
it. I am delighted to hear the answer. But I 
take it you were trying to demonstrate that 
private obligations should take precedence 
Over governmental obligations. 

Mr. Kahn: I was saying, and 
say it in any other way—— 

Senator Johnson (interposing): Are you not 
able to answer directly a question of that 
sort? Do you believe that private obliga- 
tions 
mental obligations? 

Mr. Kahn: That 
harsh way, Senator, and I would like to avoid 
answering it in that way. 


I can not 


Senator Johnson: It is putting it in a 
plain way. 
Mr. Kahn: It is a situation that does not 


§ confront us, and I would like to avoid giv- 


@ America to do 


/ 










< 








ing a hypothetical answer to a hypothetical | 


situation. 

Senator Reed: Let me ask you something 
about a matter that does confront us. The 
German government. owes this country noth- 
ing. except the occupation costs. 

Mr. Kahn: Yes, sir. 


+++ 


Senator Reed: The French government owes 
us a great deal. 

Mr. Kahn: Yes. 

Senator Reed: Do you see any lack of a 
capacity in the French Government to pay 
its debts to the United States? 

Mr. Kahn: I see no such lack of capacity. 

Senator Reed: Then you do not advocate 
any cancellation of the debt that France 
owes to us, do you? 

Mr. Kahn: I have never advocated the can- 
cellation of the debt. 
in public—and I am on record to that effect 
—that if ever a nation is entitled to get its 
money back, the United States was entitled 
to get its war debts back. We went into 
the war and we did our full share, God knows 
We asked for none of the spoils, and we got 


what we asked for—none. 
Senator Couzens: Why do you call them 
war debts? As a matter of fact, all the war/ 


debts have been canceled, and these are post- 
ayer debts 

Senator Reed: So far as France is concerned. 

Mr. Kabn: It has never been so stated and 
understood in Europe. It seems to me that in 
plain justice, in ethics. we have not a thing 
to apologize for in saying we want our debts 
paid, for which we did our full share. But I 
do not think that it is a matter of justice; 
it is a matter of expediency, and I think it 
should be dealt with as a matter of expedi- 


ency. And that, also, answers Senator John- 
son's question. It is what at the moment is 
the most expedient or the best thing for 


In that I put America first 
What is best for America to do is best for the 
world to do, because at the present juncture, 
if ever. the reper ions of the misery of the 
situation of one upon the other, is strong 
and inevitable; the repercussion of the pros- 
perity of one upon the other is strong and 
inevitable. 

I think what we should do, inasmuch as the 
question has been asked, and if I may say so 
without impertinence, is to ascertain most 


€ 


diligently in what way will maintaining the, 


justice and the right of our cause, and with- 
out apologizing for what we claim and are 
rightly entitled to—in which way can we best 
serve that interest, which is a world interest, 
and our own? 

That is a very large question. I am not pre- 
pared to argue that. It involves considerations 
not merely of a financial but of a political 
mature. It necessarily and rightly belongs to 
statesmanship, and with all due respect, Sen- 
ator, I do nat believe I should be called upon 
to answer it categorically, because it is be- 
yond the province of a banker to answer 
categorically so many elements which are not 
of a financial nature 


“+ + 


Senator Reed: Now if I may be permitted to 
carry on the questioning for a moment, I 
want to ask you some questions that do come 
in the province of a banker. 

You understand I am not talking about the 
moratorium of this year, but the suggestion 
has been made so often, that we ought to 
abate our claim against France in order to do 
this thing which you say is practically neces- 
sary and a wise thing, for her to abate her 
claims against Germany. 

Mr. Kehn: Yes. 

Senator Reed: Now that is what I want to 
ask your opinion on as a banker. You say 
you see no evidence of a realization in Europe 

@ that we have, in effect. cancelled all of our 
war debts in France 

Mr. Kahn:: Yes, sir 

Senator Reed: And that what we are claim- 
ing from France now is merely the repayment, 
in effect, of those advances we made after 
the fighting was over. 

Mr. Kahn: Yes. 

Senator Reed: To enable her to buy food- 


stuffs, and materials which constitute her 
economic life 

Mr. Kahn: That is true, but they do not 
know it 


Senator Reed: They do not know it abroad? 
Mr. Kahn: No. 


i ae 


Senator Reed: No, Mr. Kahn, as a banker do 
you think it is practically expedient or neces- 
sary for us to make any further surrender to 
France. in view of her capacity to pay, in 
order to buy her to do the prudent and wise 
thing towards Germany? Do you think that 
is necessary? 

Mr. Kahn: Senator, may I not include in 
my answer to that the general statement that 
I have made, that from the point of view of 
adjustment I think we have a 100 per cent 
case—a 200 per cent case; I think we have 
been generous beyond precedent, almost; we 
have said, in the case of England, for which 
country I would like to say a good word, be- 


cause I think they were the first to step up| 


to the captain's desk and say, “We are under 
obligations. Give us the best terms you can.” 
I wovld like to say that, as I think England 
is entitled to have a good word said for her. 
Ana apart from that I think, as I have said 
before, it is purely a question of the study of 
what is expedient for us to do, leaving senti- 
ment, or abstract justice, or even moral obli- 
gation behind us for the time being, and find 
out. 
best get out of the mess that we are in now. 

If it were possible to find a way by which 
all these reparations and war debts 
hang around the neck of the world like a 
millstone, could be taken out and sunken in 
the ocean, I should welcome it. But there is 
no such way that I can devise or have ever 
been able to devise. And inasmuch as there 
is mo such way, 
has suggested such a way, the next best thing 
is to very calmly and with great self-control, 
and great self-restraint, and with a little 
swearing and cussing beneath our breath, to 





the world, and to} 


should take precedence over govern-/| 


is putting it in rather a/| 


But I have advocated | 


How can the world, including America, | 


which | 


and I do not believe any one, 


Will Have H 
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Kahn Ogden L. Mills Tells Senate Group Measure 


elpful Effect 


GDEN L. MILLS, Undersecretary of the Treasury, in testifying Dec. 19 before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, declared 
that the proposed reconstruction finance corporation, as provided in the bill (8. 1) 


and recommended by President Hoover, 


benefit as well as material aid,” and would 


will have a “tremendous psychological 
be “an insurance” for the credit structure 


of the country. Excerpts from his testimony before the subcommittee, which was 
holding hearings on the reconstruction finance corporation bill, follow: 


+ 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I heard the; 


|testimony of Governor Meyer yesterday. I 
|do not want to cover the same ground. I 
|think it is probably adequate for your pur- 
| poses to know that the Treasury agrees with 
'his analysis of the present economic and 
|credit situation; that we think this bill 1s 
so drafted that the corporation provided for 
therein, if created, will be a very useful in- 
| Seremehwattey in meeting any emergency that | 
may arise, and that the Treasury Depart- 
| ment approves of the measure. 

As I visualize this corporation, it puts the 
Government in a positioh to close almost im- 
mediately any gap that might develop through 
lan emergency in our credit structure. S 
look upon it as an insurance measure more 
| than anything else. I think its very 5 
lence will have a great effect psychologically, 
| and the sooner it is created, the less use 
will we make of it. ; ’ 

If there are any questions which any Sen- 
ator would care to ask to develop my thoughts 
further, I should be very glad to answer 
them. But, generally speaking, if I under- 
took to review the situation, I should cover 
| pretty much the same ground that Governor 
did yesterday. 

-~++ 

Senator Walcott: Senator Glass, have you 
any questions in your mind as to the details? 

Senator Glass: Mr. Mills knows that there 
is an existing impression that this corpora- 


|tion is intended to take up the assets of 
failed banks. I do not find any such pro- 
| vision in the bill. 

| Undersecretary Mills: I do not think so 
Senator. 

| Senator Glass: It seems to me that that 
|} would be a totally mistaken interpretation 
|of the bill. 


Undersecretary Mills: I agree with you, 
| Senator Glass. 

Senator Glass: A bank that is in the hands 
{of a receiver is not a bank. 

Undersecretary Mills: No. I do feel 
we should work out some method of pro- 
cedure whereby the assets of closed banks 
could be so used or liquidated as to make 
a larger percentage available at an early 
|date to depositors than is the case under 
| existing conditions. But that is entirely in- 
| dependent of this bill s 
enator Glass: Yes. We are proposing to 
|put that in a bill on which we have been 
| working for the last seven months. But there 
is not anything in this bill that would au- 
thorize your reconstruction finance corpora- 
tion to help banks that have failed? 

Undersecretary Mills: I do not so interpret 
it, Senator. 





you not, Mr. Secretary? 

Undersecretary Mills: Frankly, that is not 
one of the purposes that I had included in 
my conception of the measure. : 

Senator Glass: No; I do not think any- 
body has, except that you know that the im- 
pression prevails in some quarters 

+ + + 

Sentor Walcott: Governor Meyer definitely 

stated that it is his conception of the bill 


that it does not allow that. I think it is 
clear - 
Senator Glass. I note that the bill requires 
the Federal reserve banks to, transact the 
| business of this corporation, to receive de- 
posits from it, which is an unusual thing. 
You do not provide any remuneration or 
| compensation to banks for doing that, do 
you? 
|” Undersecretary Mills: I presume, Senator, 
| 


they will act for the corporation in substan- 
tially the same way that they 
War Finance Corporation. 
Senator Glass. They nevertheless would be 
doing an immense amount of work for which 
they would receive no compensation at all. 


Undersecretary Mills. There is no specific 
| reference in the bill to the matter of their 
| compensation. 


And Federal reserve banks 
are not Government institutions. 
Undersecretary Mills: I fully realize that. 
Senator Glass. The Government does not 


Senator Glass. 


Revision Is Favored 
In Farm Loan Law 





‘Mr. Bestor Urges Passage of 
Norbeck Measure 


Paul Bestor, Federal Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, appeared Jan. 8 before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee to 
urge the enactment of a bill (S. 2409), in- 
troduced by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, which would amend the 
laws relating to the Federal Intermediate 
credit banks in six particulars. 

By the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act, Mr. Bestor explained, reserve banks 
are authorized to purchase acceptances of 
the intermediate credit banks, but those 
banks have not been empowered to make 
acceptances. The Norbeck bill would 
remedy that. 

Second, he said the Intermediate Credit 
Act would be amended to provide that 
wherever there is a deficit in any one 
bank, all the other banks will be called 
upon to assume their share just as they 
now do specifically in common guarantee 
of debentures. 

Third, he continued the banks would 
be permitted to enter into an agreement 
in advance of a threatened default to 
anticipate it. 

Fourth, Mr. Bestor explained the banks 
would be permitted and required to build 
up a 100 per cent surpius before paying 
any franchise tax to the Government. 

Fifth, according to the Commissioner 
the Federal Reserve Act would be 


amended to permit reserve banks to ac- | 


cept bills payable of intermediate credit 
banks as rediscounts. 

Sixth, he concluded the Federal Reserve 
Act would be amended to permit member 
banks to include intermediate credit bank 
debentures as collateral for their 15-day 
borrowing on their own notes at reserve 
banks. 

These amendments, 
plained, would permit 


Mr. 
the 


Bestor ex- 
intermediate 


credit banks to enlarge their services to 
agriculture. 
try to evolve something which will come as 


near being a helpful consideration and solu- 
tion of an extraordinary situation, where al- 
most everybody's nerves are on edge, and some 
are nearly frazzled. That, I am bound to say, 
is not a financial problem 

Senator Shortridge: One 
Kahn This country has 
billions of dollars in debts. 

Mr. Kahn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Shortridge: No banker or states- 
man, or alleged statesman, here and elsewhere. 
has ever suggested any way by which Uncle 
Sam could scale down those debts, nor has 
any such person suggested repudiation by our 
country. 

Mr. Kahn: No 

Senator Shortridge: We propose to pay as 
we have agreed to pay. 


quéstion, Mr 
outstanding many 


Mr. Kahn: Yes, sir 
Senator Shortridge: And you hold, as I 
gather it, others should absolutely likewise 


observe their legal and moral obligations? 
Mr. Kahn: Very completely, Senator. And 
I think anything that is to be done in miti- 
gation of that that is to be done, possibly 
is to be done in meeting an emergency, a 
grave and compelling emergency 
++ 


Senator Shortridge: And by consenting to 
& year's postponement of the debts due us 
from them, there is to be drawn no inference 
of any willingness on our part to further 
extend or cancel the amounts due or to be- 
come due to us under constitutionally ex- 
ecuted contracts? 

Mr. Kahn: I think we should deal with 
that situation as the emergency arises from 
time to time. If the emergency passed, then 
it does not require any dealing with it. 

Senator Shortridge: But there is no in- 
ference to be drawn, by consenting to a post- 
ponement now, that we will not go forward 
and expect and ask that payments be made 
according to contract? 

Mr. Kahn: No, sir. 

Senator Reed: And you do not think a tem- 
porary emergency justifies a permanent re- 
| duction of those debts? 

Mr. Kahn: I do not, Senator. 


exist- | 


that | 


Senator Glass: You think that is clear, do! 


did for the 





Undersecretary Mills. No; not proprietary 
interest. It has an interest, of course, through 
the franchise tax. 

Senator Glass. And the franchise tax, as 
I conceive it, ought not to be collected any 
longer. These banks do for the Government 
in its fiscal operations a tremendous amount 
of business without any compensation at all. 

Undersecretary Mills. That is quite true, 
Senator. 

Senator Glass. You not only provide in the 
bill that obligatiops of this corporation may 
be rediscounted at Federal reserve banks, but 
you provide that the corporation may have 
advances from the Federal reserve banks, or 
member banks may have advances from the 
Federal reserve banks on the notes of the 
corporation with no other collateral security 
| than their own notes. In other words, I take 
it that that relates to the 15-day clause of 
the Federal Reserve Act which enables a mem- 
ber bank on its own direct note to borrow 
from the Federal reserve bank for a period 
of 15 days? 

Undersecretary Mills Secured by Govern- 
ment obligations or by eligible paper? 

Senator Glass. Yes. 

Undersecretary Mills. 
understanding. 

Senator Glass. You know 
definite testimony of people 
speak upon the subject that 
the Federal Reserve Act 
abused and used for frantic 
tion purposes 


Yes, sir; that is my 


competent to 
that clause of 


stock specula- 


ate the troubles for which it has 


sponsible? 

Undersecretary Mills. Without admitting 
that it has been responsible for troubles—— 
+ + + 
Senator Glass. It does not need any ad- 


mission; it is a well established fact. 
Undersecretary Mills: Hesitating, of course, 
Senator, to question anything you say with 
reference to the Federal Reserve System, be- 
cause I do not know a better authority—cer- 
tainly your opinion is worth more than mine 
—I look upon this provision as one that is 
beneficial in marketing these debentures in 
the first instance. 
| look to the banks primarily to take them and 
| distribute them; and of course they are in- 
finitely more attractive to the banks if they 
enjoy the same privilege as Government 
bonds Inasmuch as they are ultimately 
guaranteed by the Government, I do not see 
that their status as collateral is very differ- 
ent from Government securities. Of course 
I think it is arguable, the way you argue, 
| that the 15-day clause is inadvisable. Per- 


| sonally I should be inclined to disagree with | 


| you; but if we are not going to repeal that 
particular provision of the law today, in 
principle I see no objection to extending it to 
cover these bonds or debentures 

Senator Glass: I think we should repeal that 
15-day clause of the Federal Reserve Act. It 
never was intended for the use to which it 
has been put. The whole purpose of it was 
to avert an unexpected temporary emergency 
in a bank and to cure it and tide it over. 

Undersecretary Mills: Clearly we should not 
repeal it today when we have a very real 
emergency confronting us. It seems to me the 
question is whether, in order to make these 
securities more marketable in dealing with an 
emergency measure this particular privilege 
should be extended to them. My best judg- 
ment would be that we ought to do it. 

-~+ + 
Senator Glass: You do not think that the 


direct obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment are marketable? 


Undersecretary Mills: They are marketable, 
of course. 
Senator Glass: Do you think it is neces- 


Sary to invoke the assets and strength of the 
| Federal Reserve System to give the United 
| States securities a status in the market? 
} Undersecretary Mills I think that 
banks 
| that is eligible to a much greater degree 
| than in any paper that is not eligible; and 
certainly our trouble today is not that there 
| is too much borrowing at the Federal reserve 
banks. My opinion would be that there is 
too little borrowing, certainly by the banks 
that should be borrowing 

Senator Glass: There may be too much if 
you dump two billions of dollars of these ac- 
guired securities in the lap of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Undersecretary Mills: I certainly hope that 
we are not going to see the day when it is 
necessary to issue anythink like $2,000,000,000 
of them, Senator 


* + + 
Senator Glass: I hope to see the day when 
it will! not be necessary to issue any of them 
for that matter I do not want to be un- 
derstood as now reflecting any unreasonable 
opposition to this measure. I realize that we 


have a situation that ought to be met but 
I think we ought to consider whether in 
meeting that situation, we should involve the 
Federal reserve banking system 

Ancther thing that on reading the bill 
occurs to me to ask in order to clarify it 
You practically repeal here that rrovision 


of the Federal Reserve Act which precludes my 
of the Federal Reserve Act which precludes 
any nonmember bank from using, directly or 
indirectly, the rediscount privileges of the 
Federal Reserve System. Do you think that 
| that ought to be done? 


, 
Frankly, I had not 


Undersecretary Millis 
given any thought to that question, Senator 
Glass. Is that your understanding, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Senator Walcott: Yes; I think that is true 
That is my understanding of it I think 
we ought to clear that up It is an im- 


portant detail 
Undersecretary Mills: I should much rather 


j have the opinion of Governor Meyer or Gov- 
ernor Harrison on that 


particular point. I 
think that is a very real question. 
Senator Glass: Undoubtedly 
Publication of excerpts from Mr. 


Mills’ testimony will be continued in 
the issue of Jan. 11. 


Prices of Farm Products 
Reach New Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
meat animals. The farm price index of 
this group had declined for each of the 
| past 15 months and the downward trend 
had been almost continuous for two years 
and a half. 

Wheat: The decline in the farm price 
of wheat from Nov. 15 is accentuated by 
the fact that the November report was 
made practically at the peak of a pro- 
nounced temporary upward movement on 
the grain markets which was reflected in 
the Nov. 15 farm price. This movement 
in wheat prices likewise had some effect 
on other grains. The Dec. 15 farm price 
shows a gain of about 22 per cent over 
the Oct. 15 figure, which is probably thc 
more significant comparison. The United 
States production of all wheat in 1931 
was estimated on Dec. 1 at 892,271,000, 
which is about 3 per cent more than pro- 
duced in 1930 and 98 per cent larger 
than the 1929 crop. Stocks of domestic 
grain in store and afloat at United States 
markets on Dec. 12 were about 13.7 per 
cent larger than for the corresponding 
time a year ago. 

Corn: The Dec. 15 farm price of corn 
declined about 6 per cent from the Nov. 
15 figure but is still 3 per cent above the 
low point reached on Oct. 15. The de- 
cline from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 was partly 
seasonal and due in part to the general 
decline in all grain prices. The 1931 pro- 
duction of corn was estimated on Dec. 1 
at 2,556,863,.000 bushels, about 500.000,000 
bushels more than produced in 1930 and 
acme bushels more than produced in 
1929. 
| Hogs: The farm price of hogs con- 
tinued to decline during the last half of 
November and first half of December, be- 
ing reported at the unusually low level 
of 3.76 cents per pound on Dec. 15, this 
being the lowest farm price yet reported. 
The decline in the farm price was due 
jin part to the larger receipts of hogs 
during December which increased mate- 
|rielly over the preceding month. 

The United States corn-hog ratio on 
Dec. 15 was 109, compared with 11.9 on 
Nov. 15 and 14.1 on Oct. 15. 

Cotton: The farm price of cotton de- 
clined about 9 per cent from Nov. 15 to 


| Dec. 15, being reported on the latter date 


Issues Explained 
—— | 

Harry C. Breck, at Senate | 
Inquiry, Says That Son of | 
President Leguia, of Peru, | 
Received Commission 





. (Continued from Page 2.1 


to the State Department. 





it has been the 
has been frightfully | 


Do you think that instead of | 


repealing that clause we ought to accentu- | 
been re-| 


I think you have got to} 


the’ 
of course, are interested in any paper | 


at 5.5 cents per pound. The Dec. 15 price, | 


It is his recollection, Mr. Breck stated, 
that the actual payments of his firm to 
| Juan Leguia were in the form originally 
of a credit to his account on their books, 
with subsequent payments to tradespeople 
and hotels in New York and Paris. Juan 

eguia, he stated, livec at the rate of) 
;approximately $250,000 to $300,000 a year. 

Instances of other payments to pro- 
moters in connection with Latin American 
loans were cited by Mr. Breck as having 
been paid on loans to the Republic of 

Costa Rica, the Department of Caucav- 
alley and the Department of Cundina- 
marca. The first loan came to them 
through F. J. Lisman & Company, he said, 
and about $25,000 was paid to a Costa 
|Rican citien named Alvarado. The Cau- 
cavalley loan came from Baker, Kellogg 
& Company, he testified. 


Promotion Methods 


Mr. Breck outlined the methods em- 
ployed by promoters of international 
loans. Some _ individual, he said, more 
citen than not an American, discusses the 


possibility of a loan with the Finance | 
Minister or some other official of the 
government in question. He then goes 


to New York, it was explained, and tells 
the banking houses that in his opinion, 
a loan can be arranged, it being under- 
stood that if negotiations are successful, 
|the promoter will receive a commission. 
Such a commission is paid on nearly all 
foreign loans, Mr. Ereck said, most of the 
arrangements by nis own house, however, 


being through other banking houses 
jrather than direct with the individual | 
promoters. | 


Loans to Nicaragua 

Asked concerning their connection with 
loans te Nicaragua, Mr. Straus explained 
that certain bank loans had been made 
in conjunction with other houses to the! 
Bank of Nicaragua, but no public bond! 
issues had been floated. The loans were 
made, he explained, either at the instance 
of the State Department or in such a 
way that the firm believed it had their 
approval. “We would not have made these! 
loans,” he said, “if it had not been re- 
quested by the State Department.” 

Profits on Foreign Issues 

George Murnane of Lee Higgirison & 
Co. listed 62 foreign issues totaling $502,- 
| 000,000 which his firm originated and 205 
issues for $6,579,000,000 in which they par- | 
ticipated to the extent of $231,000,000. 
Their gross profits were $6,102,000 on their 
Own originations and $8,056,000 on their 
participations. Defaults total $16,000,000, 
with likelihood of defaults on another 
; $26,000,000, because of governmental de- 
crees against exchange transfers. Mr. 
Spencer Phenix appeared with Mr. Mur- 
nane. 


— . ; : : E | tured goods. 
own a dollar of proprietary interest in them.|tHeir associates in the selling syndicate, or} 


| probably 


}are said 


| uncertain factors. 


jable on the subject. 


Every responsible banker in New York, | 


Mr. Murnane testified, put Article 248 | 
of the Treaty of Versailles on the pros- | 
|pectuses issued on ioans to which the| 
letter of the State Department on Ger- 
many was considered applicable. | 
German Borrowings | 

Mr. Murnane stated that, in his opinion, ; 

German industries which have borrowed 


,in the United States were not overbor- | 
;rowed. He added that he thought no 
|German issues were in default and it 


might almost be said no German credits | 
are in default. 

His firm, Mr. Murnane testified, has 
some $7,000,000 of normal commercial short- | 
term credits to Germany, growing out of 
foreign trade, an additional $12,250,000 
participation fh a credit extended to the 
|'German government by some 30 or 40 
American banks; also $150,000 to the State 
of Hamburg. 

Final Witness 

Ray Morriss, of Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man & Co., the first witness, listed a total 
of $1,663,0000,000 in which his firm was 
included as originator for a $267,000,000 
share; and a total of $2,089,000,000 in 
which they were participants for an 
amount of $37,000,000. Gross profits were 
given as $5,779,000. | 





| 


| 

South American issues included were a| 
$73,000,000 Argentine loan and a $15,000,- | 
000 Chile loan, originated by his firm, and} 


$31,000,000 with White Weed & Co. to 


Rio de Janiero and $3,000,000 with W. R.! 


Grace & Co. to Lima, Peru. 


Scandinavia, Canada, and France repre- | 
sent the major part of his firms financing, | 


Mr. Morris testified. 

Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company, 
Mr. Morris said, hold $5,000,000 short- 
term German commercial credits and an- 
a $1,000,000 of other German obliga- 
| tions. 


| however, is still about 3.8 per cent above 
| the October low point. 


Poultry Producis: Eggs and chickens 
are the only two commodities that remain 


above the base period (1910-1914) average | 


price. The farm price of eggs on Dec. 15 
declined slightly from the month previous, 
as did the price of chickens. The average 


price of the two products combined was | 


20 per cent above the 1910-1 

Dairy Products: The Dec. 
farm price of dairy 
cent of the 1910-1914 average representing 
a decline of 3 points from the Nov. 15 fig- 
ure, and a recession to the level recorded 
on Sept. 15. The decline has been due 
to heavier production of all dairy praducts 
which is resulting from increased num- 


914 average. 
15, 1931, index 
products at 92 per 





bers of milk cows and favorable food sit- | 























uation. 
As of Jan. 8 

New York, Jan. 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank f New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following F 
Austria (schilling) ........cccocess 13.9400 
Belgium (belga) ........... 13.8878 
Bulgaria (leV) .......cccces 7180 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9629 
MR COND. oc cn escecneve< 18.7656 
MORO (BRRRE) bs cixcaasceceancsa 340.2321 
SEMI: LER) ik incncncncscedaas 1.5459 
France (franc) ......0e0 3.9184 
Germany (reichsmark) ,............ 23.4329 
C0000. (GIAGIDE) | iw ncccccccccccacce 1.2874 
Hungary (pengo) - 17.4550 
Italy (lira) ..... rs . 5.0799 
Netherlands (guilder) + 40.0634 
Norway (krone) + 18.6117 
Poland (zloty) ....... - 11.1878 
Portugal (escudo) ° 3.1425 
Rumania (leu) ° 5947 
Spain (peseta) ; 8.4260 
Sweden (krona) + 19.0425 
Switzerland (franc) ...... - 19.4895 
Yugoslavia. (dimar) ...... ° 1.7788 
Hong Kong (dollar) + 24.6250 
China (Shanghai tael) + 32.3854 
China (Mexican dollar) + 23.3750 
China (Yuan dollar) + 23.7500 
India rupee) a 25.6666 
Japan (yen) ....... 35.8375 
Singapore (dollar) 39.6250 
Canada (dollar) 64.0625 
RE? SR ee aca 99.9300 
pT a ee 39.4500 
Argentina (peso, gOld) ........eee0. 58.1879 
Brazil (milreis) ss eaeabacasaaada 6.1556 
eee SUD ois hhh 06 hind band tacene 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) . 44.5166 
Colombia (peso) - RRM 
Bar SilVer sescccscccsees + 30.1250 














By William 


Commercial Attache, Department 


The expected improvement in British | 
trade—except in the case of a few prod- 
ucts—has not followed the depreciation of | 
the pound and the imposition of emer-| 
gency import duties on certain manufac-'! 


British exports have no _ increased— 
Owing to external factors in-| 
cluding reduced purchasing power abroad, 
abandonment of the gold standard by 
some countries, adoption of new import) 
duties and embargoes elsewhere, and for- | 
eign exchange restrictions in Central Eu- 


rope and South America. Imports show} 
a slight increase, partly seasona!: and 
partly in anticipation of new _ tariffs. 


Emergency tariffs have had but little ef- 
fect on domestic production in view of | 
large accumulations of foreign stocks; as 
stocks are exhausted British production is | 
expected to improve. “Buy British” prop- 
aganda continues, but may perhaps be ex- 


| pected to lose intensity as protective tar- 


iffs show effects. Christmas and general | 
retail trade has been in about the usual 
volume, but the value is much below nor-| 
mal. The unemployment situation shows 
little change. 


New Credits Restricted 


Cash collections are reported to be back-| 
ward and manufacturers and whotzesalers 
to be restricting new credits. 
There is a marked increase in installment 
buying. Internal prices have remained 
steady, but it is thought that unless ster- 
ling exchange improves the _ increased 
pound sterling prices of imported goods 
will effect retail prices. 


After the decline as a result of seasonal | 
and special factors, sterling exchange has 
been fairly steady, but the future stabili- 
zation point is impossible to predict be-| 
cause of uncertainty as to the matter of 
balancing the budget, revenues from ship- 
ping services and foreign investments, and 
the balance of British foreign trade. 

Forward business generalty in both im- 
port and export directions is difficult to) 
arrange, especially with gold standard 
countries, owing to exchange and other 
A general tariff sched- |, 
ule is expected to be a feature of the new! 
budget to be introduced early in April} 
but no definite information is now avail-| 
Railway passenger | 
and freight receipts continue to decline. | 
Both freight and passenger shipping and 
shipbuilding business is seriously affected | 
by the continuing decline in international | 
trade. | 

The coal industry has been unusually 
quiet, reflecting mitd weather conditions 
and continued export difficulties, largely 


| due to import restrictions in consuming 


countries and lower industrial demand 
generally. Iron and steel industries are 
mostly quieter, after temporary improve- 
ment. Industrial machinery business con- 
ditions are steady. Machine tool manu- 


; committee for 
cordance with the provisions of the Ag- 


Promotion Costs British Trade at Reduced Level Extension Asked _ 


Is Not Justified, _ Foreseen in Emergency Plan In Foreign Bond | Despite Monetary Depreciation On Rail Securitie 
d Tariff Also Fails to Aid, Due to Conditions 


Elsewhere, Says Commercial Attache 


| 
| 
| 
| 
L. Cooper | 
of Commerce, at London 
tries reporting fairly good to good condi- | 
tions include wool textiles, electrical equip- | 
ment, radio, textile machinery, and to- 
bacco. 
Industries and trades showing little or | 


|no change include aeronautics, petroleum | 


products, chemicals, and metals and min- 
erals. Quicter conditions, partly seasonal, 
are reported in rayon, linen, automotive | 
hardware, and agricultural implement 
trades, and in hides and leather and boots | 
and shoe industries. 


' 

Imported foodstuffs trade continues re- 
stricted. Demand for fresh fruits is 
mainly unsatisfactory; purchases of im- 
ported canned goods and dried fruits re- 
main on a hand-to-mouth basis. Domes- 
tic agriculture is more optimistic as @ re- 
sult’of the new import duties and the pro- 
posed wheat quota. | 





Wool Cooperatives Name 
New Advisory Committee 
Cooperatives handling wool and (or) 


mohair have established a new advisory 
their commodity in ac- 


ricultural Marketing Act. The member- 
ship, as certified to the Federal Farm 
Board, follows: 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho, president, Na- } 


tional Wool Growers’ Association; James 
A. Hooper, Salt Lgke City, Utah, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Utah Wool Marketing As- 


| sociation; Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Tex., 


vice president, Sonora Wool and Mohair 
Marketing Corporation; W. Marshall Ross, 
Gibbon, Nebr., president, Midwest Wool 
Marketing Association; S. W. McClure, 
Bliss, Idaho, breeder and wool grower; 
Charles F. H. Johnson, Paissaic, N. J., 
president, Botany Mills; Merle Bell, Wor- 
cester, Mass., president, The Bell Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bell are manufac- 
turers. The committee will serve for one 
year beginning Jan. 1, 
the Federal Farm Board. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—— Jan. 6. Made Public Jan. 8, 1932 = 





Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... bogrates niorks $338,239.91 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
UD 60. 6.05.654.5 0 scenes devenss 612,927.85 


364.59 
889.925.06 


Customs receipts ... 
Miscellaneous receipts 





$2,928,457.41 
463 492,021.32 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


$466 420 478 73 








STATE BANKING 


1932.—Issued by | 
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S 


Held by Banks 


Bill Introduced in New York 


per 






Legislature Provides for - 


Eligibility of Investment 


Being Extended to 1933 


AtBany, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
Railroad securities which were eligible 
for investment by savings banks in. New 
York State on Jan. 1, 1931, would}con- 
tinue to be so eligible until April 1,41933, 
under a bill introduced in the Senate 
Jan. 6 by William W. Campbell (Rep.), of 
Lockport, on behalf of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Banking and Investe 
ment trusts 
A second Mr. 


measure introduced by 


Campbell would provide for the creation: ° 


of an advisory banking board of nine 
members in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. Both bills were ad- 
vanced to third reading by unanimous 
consent. 

A third bill introduced in the Senate 
by Charles J. Hewitt (Rep.), of Locke, 


would amend the county law to permit 
banks receiving county moneys to de- 
posit as security, in place of surety bond, 


town, city, village or school district 
bonds, as well as county bonds. It was 
referred to the Banks Committee. 

The proposed new subdivision 7-a to 


}section 239 of the Banking Law, relating 
j}to savings bank investments in railroad 
bonds follows in full text: 

Wherever in subdivision seven of this 
section a number of fiscal years is men- 
|tioned, fiscal years beginning -or ending 
in the year 1931 shall be excluded from 
the count if the inclusion of such year 
or years would render the security of any 
railroad ineligible for investment, and all 
railread securities which were eligible for 
investment by savings banks on Jan. 1, 
1931, or have become elgible for such 
investment since that date or shall here- 
after, prior to April 1, 1933, become 
eligible for investment, shall continue to 
de eligible for such investment until April 
1, 1933; proviced, however, that the se- 
curities of a railroad company which has 
defaulted during the year 1931 or which 
shall have defaulted prior to April 1, 
1833, in the payment of matured prin- 
cipal or interest on any of its mortgage 
or funded indebtedness shall not be eligi- 
ble for such investment. 





Wisconsin Senate Defeats 
Clearing House Measure 


| 


The Senate yesterday agreed to an 
amendment adopted by the House in the 
bill (A. 6) providing for reorganization of 
|the State Banking Department, but de- 
feated a bill (A. 5) proposing the creation 
of clearing house associations throughout 
the State, barring chain banks from mem- 
bership in them and prohibiting nonmem- 





Mapison, WIs., Jan. 8... 


facturers are fairly well employed, with GER 5s ccs secakuereaeeeanes? ae en serving as depositories of 
demand at a slightly higher level. Expenditures he Senate had’: 

The cotton textile business is contract-| General expenditures ......... We eee wales sola bill to. ome on ae vanion oleae 
ing. with the export outlook adversely af.| Ifterest on public debt 1:155.164.93 | 2@tion bill to make trust companies eligible 

g, 4 port ou versely | Refunds of receipts ...... 208,351.82 | aS public depositories. The House refused 
fected by the Japanese gold suspension,| Panama Canal ........ 7,312.28 |to concur and the Senate withdrew the: 
while pending oe = the | BE UOT on secnccnescesss cee 108,522.68 |amendment. The bill as now approved by 
British industry render the outlook un- - rang 7 ann i 
certain. The lumber trade is slack. The| _ Total these sess eseeseeeees $10,687,297.21 ae aaa ‘neteaae = a 
paper industry is among the most active | Public debt expenditures 1,273,013.25 & department and increase the powers 
of British trades; this is attributed partly) Balance today .....-.+++- sees 454,460,168.27 | Of the Banking Commissioner. A. banking 
to the new import duti Oth Mad 5 —_______ | review board would be created to act in 
o the new import duties, er indus- TU sacisicuss $466,420,478.73 | an advisory capacity to the Commissioner, 
A a a 
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rogressive public utility companies 


offer to the well informed investor a desirable combination of 


safety, yield, 


and marketability. 


We represent the Insull Group of public utility companies, operating 


in 31 states. Among them are Commonwealth Edison Company, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Middle West Utilities 
Company, National Electric Power Company, National Public 
Service Corporation, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 


and Midland 


United Company. 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is available for those wishing to invest 
out of income. Send for full information. 
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State Protection of Investors 
from Fraud and Deception + 





Development of So-called Blue Sky Laws for 
Control of Securities Sales Is Reviewed by 
Administrator of Minnesota Act 





¢ 


By DONALD L. POMEROY 


Deputy Commissioner of Securities, State of Minnesota 


E so-called blue sky law, or securities 

law, is perhaps the most misunderstood 

law on the part of the public of any we 
have upon our statute books. 

There are some wh oconfuse the law with 
the old “blue laws” which prevented the play- 
ing of base ball, and other similar sports, on 
Sunday. There are others who believe that 
it is a law by the aid of which they can re- 
cover any and all losses sustained in invest- 
ments. There are many who believe the 
law is simply a hindrance to progress and 
development of natural resources. 

ae 

These misunderstandings as to the purpose 
and intent of the securities law are due to 
some extent to the fact that the law is yet 
in its experimental stage, and also to a lack 
of information on the part of the public 
regarding the law itself. 

The first act of this kind was passed in 
Minnesota in 1917 and there has scarcely 
been a session of our Legislature since that 
time that has not either enacted a new law, 
or amended the existing one. The experi- 
ence of other States has been similar. 

Kansas was the first State in the Union 
to pass a securities law. Other States fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, until -today there 
remains but one State in the Union which 
has not in force some form of securities law, 
either of the regulatory or fraud type. 

Blue sky evasions take various forms. There 
is the sale or disposal of that class of certifi- 
cates which border upon securities. These 
certificates may be roughly divided into the 
following classes: 

1.Certificates which link an investment 
with some service, either performed by the 
seller or the buyer. 

2.—Certificates which represent a nundi- 
vided interest in lands, either represented to 
contain oil or other minerals. 

3.—Certificates which represent interests in 
personal property, which personal property 
is under the control of the selle rand the 
profits derived therefrom to be divided in 
some manner with the purchaser of the cer- 
tificate. 

I will first deal with the first class of eva- 
sions which come about through the sale 
of certicate or interest in property, so worded 
as t. make it difficult to determine whether 
definition of a security as defined in the se- 
or not the said certificate falls within the 
curities law. 

That definition as it exists today is found 
in section 1, subsection 3 of chapter 192, 
Laws of Minnesota for, 1925, and reads as 
follows: 5 

““Security’ shall mean and include any 
stock, share, bond, note, debenture, commer- 
cial paper, evidence of indebtedness, invest- 
ment contract; interest in or under a profit- 
sharing or participating agreement or 
scheme, or beneficial interest in a trust or 
pretended trust. Any interest in any secur- 
ity shall be deemed a security.” 

The pioneer case on this subject is that of 
State v. Gopher Tire & Rubber Co., found 
in 146 Minnesota, page 52. In that case the 
defendant, a Minnesota concern, was in- 
dicted, charged with selling an investment 
contract without a license. 

A demurrer was interpbsed to the indict- 
ment and overruled by the court. Certain 
questions were then certified to the Supreme 
Court for answer, among them the ques- 
tion as to whether the contract was an fh- 
vestment contract or other security. 

-+~ + 

The contract which was sold by the de- 
fendant stated therein that it was not to be 
consrued as a certificate of stock, or other 
investment contrac, but it provided for the 
appointment of the purchaser thereof as one 
of its agents to assist in the sale of tires 
and tubes manufactured by the defendant. 
The purchaser paid the sum of $50 and re- 
ceived in return therefor a 10 per cent com- 
mission or return on tires sold in his terri- 


Care of Teeth 
as Preventive 


of Pyorrhea 








By 
~~ Dr. C. J. Hollister 
- Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ERE are many men who will spend five 

minutes brushing their hair and five sec- 

onds brushing their teeth. Women, too, 
in great numbers are equally careless. Peo- 
ple of this type go through the toothbrush 
operation routinely. 

They are inspired only by the desire to 
keep the portion of the mouth which they 
and other people see in a cleanly condition. 
The interest of thousands upon thousands 
unfortunately ends right there. 

A mere matter of 20,000 years ago this 
kind of neglect could have been indulged 
in with perfect safety. At that time human 
beings lived very close to Nature, ate all of 
their food in the raw state and consequently 
were not bothered by dental troubles. Pre- 
historic jaws of man prove this to be a fact. 

However, with all our progress and amaz- 
ingly complex civilization our teeth, unlike 
the rest of the anatomy, have not been able 
successfully to adapt themselves to the 
changing demands. And while undoubtedly 
the cooked and soft foods are back of some 
of the trouble, rank neglect stands out as 
the real criminal. 

It.is scarcely too much to say that Riggs 
disease, otherwise known as pyorrhea, would 
not be the prevalent malady it is today, were 
people as anxious to keep their teéth prop- 
erly brushed and the gums massaged, as 
they should be. 

Proper mouth hygiene begun in child- 
hood, and if continued through the years, 
plus the semiannual dental visit, will go a 
long way toward preventing the gum infec- 
tions which come under the general name 
of pyorrhea. However, the twice-a-year visit 
to the dentist and careless attention to daily 
mouth hygiene between times, is only mak- 


ing a half job of it, and the poor half at that. 





tory, the same to be divided pro rata with 
other holders of like certificates. In addi- 
tion to this the holder was entitled to a bonus 
at the end of the year which was paid out 
of the excess earnings after paying operat- 
ing expenses, fixed charge and dividends to 
stockholders. 


In passing upon the question as to whether 
or not this instrument constituted an in- 
vestment contract, the court laid down a defi- 
nition which has been followed in several 
subseugent cases, and is as follows: 

“The placing of capital or laying out of 
money in a way intended to secure income 
or profit from its employment is an invest- 
ment as that word is commonly used and 
understood. If defendant issued and sold its 
certificates to purchasers who paid their 
money justly expecting to receive an income 
or profit from the investment, it would seem 
that the statute should apply. 

The certificates are like stock in that they 
give their holders the right to share in the 
profits of the corporation, but their value is 
purely speculative for their holders get no 
interest in th etangible assets of the cor- 
poration.” 

&, + + 
Since this decision in 1920, innumerable 


schemes have been devised and presented to - 


the Minnesota Commission involving simi- 
lar methods of raising capital through the 
sale of certificates linked with services. In 
deciding whether or not they came within 
the definition of the law our Attorney Gen- 
eral has invariably followed the above rule 
and where the purchaser made his invest- 
ment with a view towards receiving a profit 
therefrom by way of dividends, rebates, or 
in any other form, from the company, it 
has been held to be within the law and a 
security. 

The next general class of difficult cases 
are those wherein an undivided interest in 


. land has been sold, linked with an agree- 


ment on the part of the seller to either care 
for th land or do some act in connection 
therewith. which will result in profits to be 
of these cases to reach the Supreme Court 
divided ‘among the unit holders. The first 
was that of State v. Evans, and was fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter by the case of State 
v. Ogden, both reported in 154 Minnesota. 

In the Ogden case the defendant was con- 
victed of selling an investment contract with- 
out the same having been registered. The 
contract there was styled “statement and 
purchase.” It recited that the defendant 
had subdivided a leasehold of 80 acres of 
land in Big Horn County, Wyo., into 4,800 
equal undivided units, and was offering a 
portion thereof for sale to the public at 
the modest sum of $120,000. A purchase of 
a unit was made under the terms of the 
instrument, subject to the condition that all 
money was to go to the defendant to be dis- 
bursed for obligations incurred or to be in- 
curred in connection with the leasehold, the 
defendant agreeing to drill certain oil wells, 
lay pipelines, and render other services in 
development of said tract. 

The court held the instrument to be an in- 
vestment contract or other security. 

Therefore, the conclusion reached with re- 
gard to this class of certificate or interest 
seems to be that where the sale of real estate 
in either divided or undivided portions is so 
linked with services or options as to make 
the venture a common one on the part of all 
purchasers, and the division of profits is 
based on the amount of the investment, then 
the certificate falls within the definition 


above set out and may be termed an invest- 
ment contract. 


+ + 

Coming now to the third classification, that 
is, certificates representing an interest in 
personal property, we find the case of State 
v. Swenson, in 172 Minnesota, 277. There, 
I understand that a promising young law 
student conceived the idea of selling for 
$150 each, 75 units of the net proceeds to 
be derived from a certain motor patent, said 
motor patent being divided into 500,000 of 
said units. The contention was that the 
sale amounted to the salé of personal prop- 
erty and was not within the meaning of se- 
curity as defined in our law. The court held, 
however, that the contract was within the 
Statute and said: 

“The contract, whether considered as it is 
wrtiten or as reformed to express the agree- 
ment as claimed by defendant, plainly in- 
tends the sale of an interest in the inven- 
tion and in the prospective profits to be de- 
rived therefrom. It can not reasonably be 
construed otherwise.” 

More recently other schemes have been de- 
vised and put forth attempting the sale of 
interests in personal property of various na- 
tures. Possibly the most well-known instance 
of this class of evasions occurred in the case 
of the sale of units of muskrats. The first 
muskrat companies to organize put out a 
contract to the public which provided for the 
sale of units or trios of muskrats and the 
pooling of said animals in a pond under the 
direction and supervision of the seller or 
Some other company, on a share basis. An 
opinion of the Attorney General was se- 
cured to the effect that the pooling of these 
muskrats was equivalent to the pooling of 
funds and that therefore said contract was 
an investment contract within the meaning 
of the statute. A case was brought before 
Judge Baldwin of our district court, who de- 
cided that where the muskrats were pooled 
and the investors shared equally in the 
profits, if any, derived from the ranching of 
said muskrats, it came within the definition 
of and was an investment contract within 
the meaning of the statute. 

+ + 


Subsequent to this decision the raisers of 
fur-bearing animals changed their contracts 
with the purchasers to provide that the 
animals were to be penned separately so that 
each individual owner could at any time 
identify his property. An opinion of the At- 
it was not within the jurisdiction of the 
torney General upon this contract held that 
Commerce Commission and not subject to 
regulation as an investment contract. Neither 
this question nor tne one decided by our 
district court has as yet been passed upon by 
our Supreme Court although there is now 


pending an appeal which involves the first 
question. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





RATE OF LABOR TURNOVER 
IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Relative Degree of Stabilization Shown by Study Con- 
ducted by Bureau of: Labor Statistics 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has been pub- 
lishing monthly information con- 
cerning labor turnover in the iron and 
steel industry since January, 1930. Re- 
ports have been received from approxi- 
mately 100 representative establishments 
having more than 250,000 employes on 
their pay roll. : 
++ 
Labor turnover in the iron and steel 
{ndustry has been held to a much lower 
rate than in most other industries. Dur- 
ing the year 1930 the average monthly 
quit rate for the iron and steel indus- 
try was 1.63 which was slightly higher 
than the quit rate for industry as a 
whole. However, the discharge and lay- 
. off rates were much lower than the cor- 
responding rates for all manufacturing 
industries combined. The average 
monthly discharge rate for all manufac- 
turing was .42. For iron and steel the 
discharge rate was .31. The lay-off rate 
for industry as a whole was 3.00, while 
the average monthly lay-off rate for 
iron and steel for 1930 was only 1.82. 
During the year 1930, for every 100 
employes on the pay roll of the steel 
mills reporting to the Bureau, 45.1 were 
separated from their jobs and 35.5 were 
hired. The Bureau has no exact figures 
as to what per cent of the employes on 
the pay roll was involved in this turn- 
over, but it is known that the “stay-put- 


total employes. Much of the turnover 
occurs among employes who have held 
their jobs for a short period only, and 
who may be hired and let out several 
times during the year by different com- 
panies. 


In addition to the separation rate 
and the accession rate, the Bureau pre- 
sents the net turnover rate. The net 
turnover, means the rate of replace- 
ment; it is the number of jobs that are 
vacated and filled per 100 employes. In 
@ plant that is increasing its force the 
net turnover rate is the same as the 
separation rate, because while more peo- 
ple are hired than are separated from 
their jobs, the number hired above those 
leaving is due to expansion, and can not 
be justly charged to turnover. On the 
other hand, in a plant that is reducing 
its number of employes the net turnover 
rate is the same as the accession rate, 
for while more people are separated from 
the pay roll than are hired, the excess 
of separations over accessions is due to 
a reduction of force and therefore can 
not be logically charged as a turnover 
expense. 


a a 


+ + 

There are in every department of the 
iron and steel industry various occupa- 
tions which require little skill, and for 
which the basic rate is largely deter- 
mined by the rate of wages paid com- 
mon laborers. Thus, the rate paid the 
latter is of considerable importance not 
alone to the great number of wage earn- 
ers receiving it, but for the relation it 
bears to other occupations, 


In the 10 departments covered there 
was a total of 71,009 employes in all 
occupations, of which 5,205 were com- 
mon laborers. Of these, 1,548 were in 
open-hearth furnaces and 1,184 in blast 
furnaces, or 11.8 per cent of all employes 


ters” comprise a large per cent of the- 


in open-hearth furnaces and practically 
10 per cent of all blast-furnace employes. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled the average earnings per hour 
for common laborers in specified depart- 
ment of the iron and steel industry for 
each of the years from 1907 to 1929. 

Average earnings per hour of common 
laborers in all departments combined 
were 41.4 cents in 1929 compared with 
41.9 cents in 1926, 41.7 cents in 1924, 33.6 
cents in 1922 and 50.8 cents in 1920 when 
the peak of wages for all periods was 
reached. In 1919 the average was 46.1 
cents and 29.8 cents in 1917. From 1915 
back to 1907 this average ranged from 
14.5 cents to 18.1 cents per hour. 

The Bureau also has computed figures 
showing the per cent of wage earners 
working at each group Of average full- 
time hours per week for (blast furnaces, 
open-hearth furnaces, bar mills, and tin 
plate mills)’ four of the 10 representative 
departments of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in each of the years from 1914 
to 1929, for which studies of the industry 
have been made. 

++ 

From the Bureau’s summary for wage 
earners in blast furnaces, it is shown that 
for the years 1914 and 1915 only from 
5 to 6 per cent of these workers were 
in the group of over 48 and under 60 
hours per week, 22 to 23 per cent were 
at 72 hours, 41 per cent were at 84 hours. 
This condition had materially changed 
in the period from 1924 to 1929 when 59 
to 60,per cent were in the first group 
where 5 and 6 per cent were formerly, 
2 and 3 per cent in the 72-hour group 
where 22 and °3 per cent were in the 
former period and 5 to 8 per cent at 
84 compared with 41 per cent in the 
former period. These figures show a 
decided trend to shorter work hours in 
this industry. 

Of the 10 departments included in 
the study, it is necessary for only one 
to be in continuous operation; i. e., the 
blast furnace, which, due to the nature 
of the process, must be operated seven 
days per week and 24 hours per day. It 
might be expected that most of the 
seven-day workers would be found in 
this department. There is, however, an- 
other department—the open hearth— 
which in recent years has been changing 
from a six-day to a seven-day opera- 
steel. This demand, which was espe- 
tion, because of an increased demand for 
cially strong during 1928, continued into 
1929, and has resulted in more open- 
hear furnaces normally operating 
seven days per week in 1929 than dur- 
ing any previous study, as well as in the 
increase in the number of seven-day 
workers from 52 per cent in 1926 to 66 
per cent in 1929. In this large increase 
were included chiefly employes who for- 
merly worked a week of six days and 
those who had a week of six days, seven 
days, and seven days in rotation. 

In 1929, 54 per cent of all blast-furnace 
employes covered regularly worked a 
week of seven days, which percentage 
is the same as that shown for 1915 
and 1920, but is an increase over 1926. 
The number of employes who regularly 
worked a week of six days, seven days, 
and seven days in rotation decreased 


from 22 per cent, in 1926 to 18 per cent 
in 1929. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Jan. 11, Ernest I. Lewis, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will discuss the relationship of the Commission to the iron and 
steel industry. 








Progress of Education in New Jersey 


Unemployment Increases Trade School Students 
By CHARLES H. ELLIOTT 


Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey 


UBLIC education in New Jersey has main- 
tained its standards during the past year. 
Significant improvement has been made 

in teaching in the elementary schools. About 
650,000 children are enrolled in these schools, 
which for many offer nearly all of the edu- 
cation which they will receive. These facts 
define the importance of the problem of the 
elementary schools and our obligation to 
spare no efforts to make them as efficient as 
possible. 

The high schools of New Jersey place large 
emphasis upon training for citizenship and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that 21.4 per cent of the registration is en- 
rolled in courses in American history and 
problems of democracy, as compared with 
only 13.8 per cent in 1925-26. Enrollment 
in the public high schools of New Jersey for 
the year ending June 30, 1931, increased 17,- 
126, which was 13.2 per cent over that of 
the previous year. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the 1931 
enrollment exceeds 1930's by 20 per cent. This 
increased enrollment has placed a _ serious 
strain upon the facilities of our high schools, 
since 16 months ago classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories and shops’were used almost to ca- 
pacity. Teachers are cheerfully making their 
contribution by accepting heavier schedules 
and added responsibilities. 

The depression has had a marked effect 
upon industrial education. The number of 
applicants for the all-day trade and indus- 
trial schools has exceeded the facilities and 
we have waiting lists for those schools. 
Through trade extension courses given in 
these schools and in other public schools 
after the day school hours, many oppor- 
tunities are offered adults for further trade 
training and for retraining. 

Such courses contribute to the solution of 


the unemployment problem of the present 
depression. Due to the depression, the en- 
rollment in the continuation schools declined 
last year to, 12,706, a loss of 4,197 from the 
previous year. For the most part, the youth 
dropped from industry have returned to 
school. 


The health supervision in the schools is 
maintained at a high standard of efficiency— 
this is of the greatest importance in a time 
such as the present. During the preva- 
lence of infantile paralysis the health service 
of the schools proved itself alert and most 
efficient. 


The teachers of the State have given freely 
of their time and energies to community 
work. In many school systems, generous 
contributions have been made by the teach- 
ers to the end that food may be served free 
at school to the children who need aid and 
that aid may be given also to their families. 
Newark has furnished an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by the 
teaching staff in work of this character. 


One marked effect of the depression has 
been reflected in the item of capital outlay 
for lands and school buildings. For the State, 
as a whole, for the year ending June 30, 
1931, the expenditure was $16,759,063. This 
was less by $7,392,053 than that for the pre- 
ceding year, which indicates that building 
programs are being deferred and that only 
very necessary parts of a projected program 
are being undertaken. 

These items summarize some of the things 
taking place in the schools. In general, the 
high standards of New Jersey schools are 
being\maintained and we enter the new year 
with these projects and problems, confident 
that the schools will continue to serve the 
communities efficiently. 


FRANKLIN. PIERCE 


President of the United States 1853-1857 
“The most animating encouragement and potent ap- 
peal for freedom is the history we write every day.” 
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(jreat Lakes-to-Sea Waterway 
as Trade Stimulant « + + + 





Governor of Michigan Urges Undertaking 
as Means to Revive Business Confidence 
and End Present Economic Depression 





By WILBER M. BRUCKER 


Governor, State of Michigan 


OTHING would strike the present sluggish 
N economic situation with more dynamic 
impact right at this moment than the 
completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway. It would act as an economic bleod 
transfusion to renew circulation in the body- 
politic. It would not only be a psychic stimu- 
lant but would invigorate the whole of North 
America as well by the establishment of new 
world trade routes. It would furnish the ele- 
ment of physical improvement which would 
literally compel the kind of confidence that 
commands prosperity. To Michigan and some 
of her sister States the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence completion means more than any gov- 
ernment undertaking ever before proposed in 
this country’s history. 
+ * 


For decades now, men of vision on both 
sides of the international boundary line have 
dreamed of the completion of this great high- 
way of commerce down the St. Lawrence to 
the Atlantic. They have envisioned ports of 
the Great Lakes being opened to vessels of 
all nations, making it possible for the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes and all that vast 
territory commercially tributary, to be car- 
ried to ports of the world. They have fol- 
lowed their belief through all its successful 
engineering phases, with the resultant knowl- 
edge that the commerce of the Great Lakes 
region may be carried in American bottoms 
without transshipment to all parts of the 
world. They have been undaunted through- 
out the maze of diplomatic negotiations until 
today as Congress meets to formulate an 
enabling treaty with Canada, they have come 
to the period of realization that the Atlantic 
can be moved 2,000 miles inland to make 
ocean ports of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
countless others, and that 87 per cent of 
all ocean-going ships will be able to drop 
anchor in the ports of the Great Lakes and 
connecting waters. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence is the larg- 
est connected body of fresh water on the 
globe. Its combined area exceeds 90,000 
square miles from Duluth to tidewater at 
Montreal. Twenty-two States of the Union 
are commercially tributary to it, in addition 
to its great Canadian interest. The shore 
line of the Great Lakes and islands exceeds 
8,000 miles, of which 2,200 miles are within 
the State of Michigan. The Great Lakes 
constitute the greatest highway of water- 
borne commerce except the high seas in the 
world. Without the St. Lawrence River 
development a normal year sees 220,000,000 
tons of commerce worth $1,500,000,000 moved 
to market by water transportation on the 
Great Lakes. The commerce carried on the 
Great Lakes exceeds by 50,000,000 tons an- 
nually the total coastwise commerce of the 
United States carried on the oceans. Thirteen 
and eight-tenths per cent of the total for- 
eign commerce of the United States is car: 
ried on over the Great Lakes. The great 
railway systems of Canada and the United 
States are so constructed as best to handle 
this immense interstate and international 
commerce, by transshipment. 

+ + 

There are more than 400 harbors on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 
of which approximately 100 have been im- 
proved by the Federal Government at a cost 
of more than $90,000,000. About 300 other 
harbors have been improved by local gov- 
ernmental agencies and private enterprise. 
Millions more have been expended by the 
Federal Government in th construction and 
operation of the locks between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, through which passes more 
tonnage each year than through the Panama 
Canal, Suez Canal, Kiel Canal, or the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 

Eighty-five per cent of all the iron ore pro- 
duced in North America comes from the 
Lake Superior region. More than 98 per cent 
of all iron ore produced in this region moves 
forward to market by water transportation 
on the Great Lakes. Thirty-four million tons 
of coal from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee move to Lake 
Erie ports by rail and are transshipped up 
the lakes. Tributary to the Great Lakes both 
in the United States and Canada is the great- 
est grain-producing and exporting region in 
the world. In an average year 400,000,000 
bushels of grain move forward by water 
transportation on the Great (Lakes, some for 
domestic consumption and the rest for trans- 
shipment to the markets of the world. 

Where the fundamental factors of cheap 
raw material and cheap transportation exist 
there must be a center of industry and com- 
merce. In this region is a wealth of natural 
resources and raw material; copper, iron, 
coal, stone and other minerals; lumber and 
building materials and agricultural products 
in vast volume—no wonder that such a vast 
inland empire has grown up in the heart 
of the continent based on the necessities of 
life. Here is the greatest industrial region 
of the world, where the manufacture of the 
automobile has revolutionized the transpor- 
tation system of the world, made possible 
because of these factors of raw material and 
existing transportation. All this has been 
done without a direct outlet to the ocean. 

But this whole central inland area has 
been awaiting the blasting out of the key-log 
in the jam blocking direct traffic to world 
markets by way of the St. Lawrence. Its 
completion is fraught with tremendous agri- 
cultural and industrial consequences. Can 
anyone visualize the stimulus that will come 
with direct connection to Liverpool, Shang- 
hai, Yokohama, Bombay, Rio de Janeiro, and 
the other ports of the world without shift 
of cargo? 

+ + 

No part of the country can be prevented 
from the full realization of its natural possi- 
bilities with resultant benefit to the rest of 
the country. The establishment of trade 
balances in favor of this inland empire of 
22 States can not fail ultimately to redound 
to the common good of all the States. No 
section can afford to oppose that which will 
eventually work out for the common good. 

Now the only thing that stands in the way 
today of this tremendous progress is 48 miles 
of rapids in 2,000 miles of waterway. The 
improving of these rapids by building dams 
and raising the water to a depth so that 
boats drawing 25 feet can pass will make 


-Montreal in 1535. 


this great water lane navigable for ocean- 
going boats. If we had 48 miles of corduroy 
road to improve on a continental 2,000-mile 
highway, we would have the job done in a 
week to prevent costly detour and delay. 
The St. Lawrence waterway has been ap- 
proved by national and international com- 
missions and its construction now rests upon 
treaty agreement with Canada. Why can’t 
these two great friendly English-speaking 
people together push the button that will 
send the engineers to work for this finishing 
touch? 
+ + 


President Hoover has been in intimate 
touch with this project, having been chair- 
man of the United States St. Lawrence Com- 
mission created in 1924. As far back as 1920 
President Hoover, favoring this project, told 
the International Joint Commission: 


“T have felt deeply that the construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterway system would be 
of very great importance to the existing and 
the to-be-developed agricultural resources of 
our entire country.” 


He has done all in his power to advance 
negotiations to the point where Congress can 
act this Winter. With him have been Sec- 
retary of State Stimson and General Mac- 
Nider, United States Minister to Canada, and 
they have received encouragement from the 
Dominion’s representatives, Premier Bennett 


_and Major Herridge, Canadian Minister to 


the United States. They well realize that 
the construction of this waterway will mean 
advancement, prosperity and permanent 
growth, of which the United States will not 
be the sole beneficiary. In short, the people 
of North America on both sides of our inter- 
national boundary are aroused and vitally in- 
terested in seeing this epoch-making work 
proceed. 

Since the dawn of history mankind has 
struggled with problems of transportation and 
communication. Reduction in time and space 
means more in this highly competitive age 
than ever before. The value of a commodity 
is often determined by its location instead of 
its identity as an article of commerce. 

There was a period in pioneer days when 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence served a most 
useful purpose. The French under Cartier 
came up the St. Lawrence and stopped at 
The rapids of the St. 
Lawrence held him back. In his report he 
indicated doubt whether the interior of North 
America would ever be settled because of its 
inaccessibility by boat. Had the river been 
navigable for its entire length the French 
would have gained a foothold and it is doubt- 
ful whether there would be any United States 
at the present time. Eventually there came 
to the Great Lakes country immigrants— 
some in covered wagons and later some by 
canal. This great inland civilization grew 
up around the Great Lakes and waxed strong. 


+ + 


But the rapids of the St. Lawrence have 
served their purpose in retarding the super- 
ficial explorer, the military conqueror from 
continental Europe, and the idle settler. 
Decades have passed and we now have a 
highly complex industrial and thoroughly 
competitive agricultural civilization. We can 
no longer afford to permit an obstruction of 
trifling relative importance in cost or time 
to separate millions of producers from world 
markets. The world has become relatively 
smaller in the last few decades and the range 
of markets for our products has increased. 
Forty millions of our people are sustaining 
an economic loss each year by lack of this 
improvement. We must have an outlet for 
the products of our fields and factories. 





Profit in ‘Dairying 
and Breeding of 
Dairy Cattle 


By 
Earl Page 
Commissioner of Agri- 
culture State of Arkansas 


HE best outlook for the farmers the com- 
T ing year seems to be in the line of dairy- 

ing. Prices of milk, cream and dairy 
products seem to hold up better than any- 
thing else-in connection with farming. 


The prices of these products are not so 
highly satisfactory except for the fact that 
the cost of feed of all kinds is low. Low- 
priced feeds and moderate-priced dairy prod- 
ucts leave a reasonable margin of profit. 

There are two opportunities open to the 
farmers who stock up on dairy cattle. The 
first is in the production of milk, cream and 
butter for the market, and the other is in 
the breeding and growing of dairy cattle. 

Commercial dairies that cluster around the 
cities and larger towns do not breed and 
raise their own dairy cattle. This provides 
an opportunity for farmers who are so situ- 
ated as to raise cattle of the dairy breeds. 

There is always a ready cash market for 
a good dairy cow. A well-bred cow, of one 
of the milk strains and that is a good milk 
and cream producer, will always sell for per- 
haps three times the value of an ordinary 
cow. It costs no more to raise a cow of 
good milk strain than of the ordinary kind, 
except fhe breeding. A good Jersey bull may 
be had at a very nominal price. 

By breeding the scrub cows to a pure-bred 
Jersey bull, the result is a half-breed. The 
half-breed grade often produces enough milk 
and butter to make them. worth twice the 
value of the ordinary cow. The second 
breeding of the offspring results in a three- 
quarter breed, and this grade will produce 
almost as much, on the average, as the pure- 
breds. 

It is but a few steps further in breeding to 
bring them up to the registration mark. By 
careful selection of the best producers, and 
elimination of the poor ones, it is an easy 
matter to establish a herd of dairy cattle 
that will sell for good prices to dairymen. 
In the meantime the cattle raised on the 
farm may be used to produce milk, cream and 
butter for the market. 





